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Originally Chartered 1812 


BANKING « TRUST AND 
SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY 


Packard Building 
Southeast Corner 15th and Chestnut Streets 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Distinctive service for banks 
based on a service of over a century 
of experience 


Located and well fitted to serve 
Your Philadelphia Associations 


Collections promptly made 


Member Cable Address 
FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM “PENCO” 


Accounts of Banks, Corporations and Individuals Solicited. 
Trusts of all kinds Executed. Safe Deposit Boxes Rented. 


RESOURCES OVER 260 MILLION DOLLARS 
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Scene in a Milwaukee fac- 
tory where the largest en- 
gines, turbines and water 
wheels in the world have 


been built. 





ENGINES 
and 


TURBINES 


in use the world over .... Wisconsin-made! 


Wisconsin-made turbines — the largest ever built — harness the force of Niagara 
Falls to giant dynamos supplying light, heat and power to millions. In the 
Yangtze River region of China, Wisconsin-made Diesel engines labor in the 
quest for gold. Throughout the world, important projects are carried on with 
the aid of engines, turbines and water wheels made in Wisconsin. 


This state ranks second in the manufacture of these products with a total 


annual production in excess of sixty million dollars.* 
The First Wisconsin National Bank has contributed essential financial cooperation 


in the development of this and other major Wisconsin industries. Its officers are 
in close touch with state-wide industrial and agricultural conditions. Your inquiries 
concerning economic developments in Wisconsin will receive their personal attention. 
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* $62,549,223 in 1927 — latest figure available 
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Riotous Saving 


An Editorial 


% IOTOUS Saving’”’ is the title of a fascinat- 

ing article by Messrs. William T. Foster 
and Waddill Catchings in the Atlantic Monthly 
for December. These gentlemen will be re- 
membered as the authors of a treatise called, 
“The Dilemma of Thrift,” which appeared in 
the same publication and which argued that 
saving, while often proper for the individual, 
is always destructive when practiced by a 
people for the reason that savings decrease 
consuming power while at the same time they 
cannot be safely invested without tending to 
increase a nation’s productive plant. 


Results Of “Saving For A Rainy Day” 


In “‘Riotous Saving” they say with a good 
deal of truth, “We were saving for a rainy 
day.”” Of course the rainy day arrived. The 
floods descended and the markets fell. Then 
what happened? Did we fetch forth the best 
goloshes and slay the fatted bank roll? We 
did not. We started saving for a rainier 
day. 

“A dollar spent on a rainy day is a dollar 
earned and spent again, and so on, ’till the 
cows come home. All the rainy day dollars 
you can prudently spend will do you no harm 
and will do good to jobless men somewhere. 

“Customers with unsatisfied wants and the 
will and the money to satisfy these wants are 
our best employment agencies.” 

All of which would be perfectly proper 
preaching to a people who had done, as a 
people, what Messrs. Foster and Catchings 
say we did, i.e., save for a rainy day. 

If bankers had successfully preached thrift 
to the masses during the 1927-1928 period of 
full employment, full time and high wages, 
they could safely endorse the advice just 
quoted. But they would not have to do it 
because the Atlantic Monthly would not be 
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publishing it as a timely pronouncement in a 
period of economic stress. There would be no 
such period in anything like the sense that it 
exists today. 

The fact is that bank education was not 
effective in stemming the tide of over-spending 
and, worse still, of stock gambling that swept 
our people beyond their depth in the boom 
years. As Shakespeare’s Wolsey put it, we 
“have ventured, like little wanton boys that 
swim on bladders, these many summers in a 
sea of glory.”” Saving then would have slightly 
curtailed the flush of business prosperity on 
which more than any other one thing the stock 
market boom was predicated. Saving then 
would have created a fund—widely distributed 
among our wage workers—which would be 
used as purchasing power now, even by unem- 
ployed men and women, and which, so used, 
would re-create lost jobs by the million. 

It is idle to suggest that bankers should urge 
their savings depositors to withdraw funds for 
the purchase of commodities as things stand. 
Bankers know only too well that eight out of 
ten of their savings customers have less than 
a hundred dollars each to withdraw. 


Bankers Should Popularize Bank Use 


What bankers can do is to prepare for a 
more effective popularization of bank use 
when economic recovery has taken place. 
People are not spending money today as they 
did in 1928 but the reason is not that they 
are thrifty. The reason is that they were 
unthrifty. They haven’t got it to spend. 
Indeed they are lucky if they haven’t already 
spent more than they ever had. The banker’s 
job is to see that the next boom (which is surely 
coming) instead of decreasing savings will 
increase them for expenditures in preventing 
or at least in easing the next recession. 
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Where Can I Buy Them? 


A complete directory and condensed catalog of Bank 
Equipment, Supplies and Service is at your elbow 


“If what you want to 
know has anything to do 
with American banking, 
you will find it in the 
Bankers Directory (Blue 
Book).”’ 





Readers will confer a favo 


NLESS your purchasing officer 

has a BLUE BOOK at his elbow, 

your bank needs an additional 

copy. Why? Because of the Service 
Guide section. 


No matter what your bank needs 
... the Service Guide section of 
your BLUE BOOK tells you where 
to buy it. You couldn’t possibly 
keep your catalog files complete in 
everything that a bank uses. But 
why should you when the Bankers 
Service Guide contains all that in- 
formation carefully cross-indexed 
for you? 


You have learned to rely upon 
your BLUE BOOK for information 
about banks. The Bankers Service 
Guide is equally accur- 
ate and complete in its 
list of reliable firms 
offering bank equip- 
ment, service and sup- 
plies. Use it accordingly. 


by mentioning THE DECEMBER 1980 BANKERS MONTHLY when 


536 South Clark Street 


You can save hundreds... yes, 
and make thousands of dollars 
every year by intelligent buying. 
Purchasing officers throughout the 
country use the Bankers Service 
Guide for endless purchasing econ 
omies. Let it save money for your 
bank, too. 


And the best thing about the 
Bankers Service Guide is .. . it’s 
so. handy ... right at your elbow, 
in your BLUE BooK. If you do not 
have one there now, you owe it to 
your efficiency to order a copy. 


The Bankers Service Guide is a 
valuable section of your BLUE 
Book. Use it. It will save your 


time and your bank’s money. 


Published by 


RAND ME€NALLY & COMPANY 


The world’s largest publishers of banking publications 


Chicago 
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Distinctive 
Service for 
Banks and © 
Bankers 
since 1863 


The First National 
Bank of Chicago 


First Union Trust 
and Savings Bank 
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A banking unit is the place where sits a financially 
and mentally able banker with the right to say yes or no. 
Every community unit has a right to at least one of them 
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Don’t Be Chained To A Des 


_ If You Would Make Money For Your Bank 


Formerly Vice President, National Bank of Commerce, Detroit 


CERTAIN bank lost a commer- 

cial account big enough to de- 
mand an open line of credit of half a 
million dollars. Without warning, 
the account was withdrawn. 

Naturally, one of the officers im- 
mediately visited the factory to asecer- 
tain why this was done. 

The explanation of the assistant 
treasurer was an indictment against 
the bank and represents the cause of 
the loss of far too many accounts. 

The assistant treasurer said: ‘‘ We 
simply thought that your bank did 
not eare for our account. None of 
your officers have ever come to see 
us, whereas, one of your chief com- 
petitors has a man out here frequent- 
ly. That bank seemed to be more 
interested in our business than you, 
so we changed the account.’’ 


Loan Officers Should Visit 


Customers 


This experience places emphasis 
upon the statement: ‘‘A bank loan 
officer should not be chained to his 
desk.’’ He should visit, as frequently 
as possible, all of the bank’s custom- 
ers with whom he has dealings. If 
there is more than one loan officer, 
each man ought to take turns in visit- 
ing various accounts, going to the 
place of business first of the cus- 
tomer whom he serves, and, if time 
permits, of other customers. 

There are many advantages to be 
gained by visits to borrowing cus- 
temers, only one of which is repre- 
sented by the experience quoted. 





By O. L. HATT 


What Visits To 


Borrowers Accomplish 


1. They make borrowers 
feel that the bank appre- 
ciates their business. 


2. Additional banking 
business is secured. 


3. Balances are frequently 
increased. 


4. Investments are sold. 


5. Improvements in fac- 
tory equipment may be 
suggested. 

6. The banker can often 
suggest business strategy 
that will be of real value to 
the borrower. 


7. Obsolete inventories 
may be discovered. 


Perhaps the most important advan- 
tage is the additional business 
secured from the customer. 

It is often surprising to a bank of- 
ficer to learn how much additional 
business can be secured from a pres- 
ent customer. Very frequently visits 
of this kind result in inereased bal- 
ances, 

An officer in talking with members 
of the firm gets information that 


‘ 


makes it possible for him to offer 


services that the bank is not now per- - 


forming. Talks with members of the 
firm often result in suggestions that 
bring out the advantages to the firm 
of carrying larger balances. Corpora- 
tions today have very much more 
free money than they formerly had. 
As a matter of fact, a great many of 
our commercial customers who for- 
merly were good borrowers, borrow 
little, if any, now. By properly co- 
operating with them, however, we are 
able to retain sizable balances. 

Sometimes, visiting with the of- 
ficers of a plant or the owners of an 
industry, you discover that the in- 
dustry has funds to invest. With a 
proper knowledge of the investments 
the bank has for sale and its facili- 
ties for securing other investments, 
you may be able to bring about a siz- 
able sale of securities. 

Very often, too, trust business is 
turned up on trips of this sort. 


It’s Easy To Systematize Calls 
On Borrowers 


We have a rule that every borrow- 
ing customer of the bank must be 
visited as frequently as possible, and 
each officer has on his desk an assort- 
ment of cards representing the cus- 
tomers to whom he is to make a visit 
at his first opportunity. This list is 
frequently checked and kept up to 
date as it is the officer’s duty to make 
necessary reports so that every one 
in the bank may be familiar with any 

(Continued on page 40) 
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Mortgage Loans Presccicd By 





Appraisals Made With Vision 


RENTED building is safely 
valued only on the basis of the 
income it produces. 

Cubic feet valuations have their 
place and are necessary. Replace- 
ment values need to be determined. 
But before any value is placed on the 
building for collateral purposes, the 
earning power of that building must 
be carefully determined. 

Perhaps I can emphasize the im- 
portance of this by calling to your 
attention the fact that a 20-story 
building in the loop district of Chi- 
cago is in a better position to earn 
profitable returns than the same 
building in Momence, Il]. Momenee 
is a thriving town, but there is no 


By LUCIUS TETER 


Chairman of the Board, Chicago Trust Co. 


rented in that location or near it. 

On the other hand, if it is well 
planned, meets the desires of the 
people who pay that amount and is 
located where these people are living. 
it might be a very profitable venture. 


Changed Living Habits May Ruin 
A Building Investment 


But there is still another hazard 
that needs consideration. It is the 
possibility of change in living habits. 
Suppose, for example, that this build- 
ing must be rented to 90% of its eapa- 
city for a period of 15 years before it 
has finally justified its construction. 

If we go no further in our esti- 





demand whatever for a 20- 
story building. Neither would 
there be an opportunity to rent 
all of its floors. 

Consequently, although the 
two buildings were exactly 
alike and cost exactly the same 
amount, one would be not only 
worthless but an actual liability, 
whereas the other might be a 
splendid risk. 

In the same way, a building 
on one street in a large city 
might be a liability, whereas 
the same building in another 
location might be a profitable 
investment. This is due to the 
demand for space in different 
localities. 


The Location May Control 
Building Profits 


As a specific example, let us 
consider apartment houses. We 
will say that we have plans for 
an apartment house that is par- 
ticularly well adapted to the 
use of the man who is willing to 
pay $100 a month rental for a 
home. It is easy to understand 
that a building of that sort 
should not be built in that part 
of the city where people are in 
the habit of paying only $30 or 
$40 a month. It is doubtful if a 
single $100 apartment could be 
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mates than already suggested, the 





Four Essentials 
In Appraising Living 
(Quarters 


1. Future income must be the 
basis of safe appraisals. 


2. The location must be studied 
in determining the possible future 
demand. 

3. A study of sociology is essen- 
tial as a basis for estimating the 
probable living habits of prospects 
for the property five or more years 
hence. 

4. The appraiser must look into 
the future and not be content with 
evaluating mere “‘sticks and stones.” 


building might be built with the ex- 
pectation that it would be profitable. 
On the other hand, if the appraiser 
looks into the future with genuine 
vision, he may conclude that the 
people who must occupy this build- 
ing, at the rentals necessary, will be 
likely to have evacuated the territory 
in question before the end of 15 
years. 

It is necessary for an appraiser to 
anticipate such things, for people's 
living habits do change. 

Not only do they change their 
ideas as to the part of town in which 
they desire to live, but their ideas as 
to interior arrangement and equip- 
ment also change. We have seen this 

tvpe of change become ver) 
much more marked in recent 
years. 


Appraisers Should Study 
Sociology 


I would like to suggest that 
it may be necessary for an ap- 
praiser to study sociology. This 
is important because it is neces- 
sary for him to know just what 
the real living conditions are 
under which certain types of 
people maintain their homes. 

If the appraiser will study 
people, he will find that they 
are grouped into certain classes 
and this simplifies his work to 
some extent. We will also find 
that each class has certain ideas 
and standards of living 

If he has vision, he will, while 
studying people’s habits, en- 
deavor to determine whether 
these ideas, or habits are likely 
to change in the future and 
about when and in about what 
way. 

As a hint for such a study, 
may I say that it is more than 
likely that the people who pay 
the higher rentals are more sub- 
ject to change in these respects 
than those who pay the lower 
rentals. Consequently, it may 

? 


(Continued on page 47) 
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Not enough entries have been made in savings passbooks in the last 20 years. The building 


and loan associations have shown the kind of gains that should be made by savings banks. 


Savings Have Not Been Wasted . 


But Banks Have Not Had Their Share 


HERE is a greater volume of savings in new forms 
making a greater diffusion of wealth, but this is of less 
permanent value to the savings departments of banks. 


The second article based upon a questionnaire 


VER and over again there recurs 
in the language of the answers 
to the questionnaires, particularly, 
we suspect, at the hands of older 
bankers who have seen the ebb and 
flow of changing attitudes, the ex- 
pressions: ‘‘sinee the Liberty Bond 
sales,’’ ‘‘after the war,’’ ‘‘since the 
government sold many of its 
bonds,’’ ‘‘sinee the people began to 
buy bonds.’’ In other words, an in- 
tensive lesson has been learned in the 
virtue of diversified investment and 
the possibilities of wide-spread own- 
ership of securities. 
There is a hint now and then of 


so 
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By C. 0. HOLMES 


President, Central Bank and Trust Co., Gary, Ind. 


the feeling that perhaps the univer- 
sal requirement by the government 
of insurance for the enlisted men, as 
well as the benefits that immediately 
began to be broadeast in payments 
therefrom, was no small factor in 
making our publie insurance-wise. 
Referring to the two volumes of the 
Hoover Committee on ‘‘ Recent Eeo- 
nomie Changes’’ one or two points 
are of especial help as we try to track 
down the now-more-nimble savings 


dollar, alert to its importance and its 
power. 

Veering for a moment to the mat- 
ter of competition of banks, these 
authorities say on page 664 of volume 
2, ‘‘Business in this period has been 
financed less by banks and more 
through issues of securities in the 
capital market. Individual lenders 
have loaned unnsually large sums 
directly to industry and commerce 
without the funds going through the 
form of bank deposits.’’ 

This, of course, is but a result of 
accretions or aggregations of capital 
in stupenduous sums that could be 
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used for such direct loans. 

To give point to the observation as 
io the wide-spread competition of in- 
surance sales against savings de- 
posits, page 673 of volume 2 of the 
work just mentioned, shows that life 
insurance assets grew in 10 years, 
from 1907 to 1917, from 3 billions to 
seven billions of dollars, while in the 
decade from 1917 to 1927, the in- 
crease was from seven billions to fif- 
teen billions of dollars, relatively a 
fairly uniform ratio after all. 
Savings Also Increased 


To show that the American public 
did not unduly favor life insuranee, 
though, it ought to be pointed out 
that the increase in savings and time 
deposits, according to the same 
authorities, between 1907 and 1917, 
was from five billions to 11 billions 
of dollars; whereas in the next de- 
cade the growth was from 11 billions 
to 27 billions of dollars, or a consider- 
ably faster ratio of growth. 

It ought to be said here that all 
the figures given in this article are 
weighted figures, that is, figures 
which take into consideration and 
make allowance for the changing pur- 
chasing power of the dollar, so that 
they represent true gains. If they 
were the general figures, naturally 
the showing would be even greater, 
but it would be misleading. 

While the ratio of increase of sav- 
ings and time deposits is actually a 
little greater, perhaps as much as 
25% greater, than the ratio of in- 
crease for life insurance within that 
time, the staggering figures is the 
comparison in growth with the build- 
ing and loan’ associations in the 
United States. 

These grew in the ten years from 
1907 to 1917, from 700 million to 
1,800 million dollars; whereas in the 
next 10 years, from 1917 to 1927, the 
increase was from 1,800 million to 
7 billion dollars, the most astounding 
increase in capital gain recorded dur- 
ing those years. 

Just a line to show that this newer 
form of more cooperative capital ac- 
cumulation is increasingly popular. 
It is of sufficient interest to note in 
passing that the Credit Unions 
grew from nothing in 1910 to some 
20 millions of dollars of resources 
(estimated) in 1929, the growth in 
Massachusetts alone being 279 insti- 
tutions up to 1927, with an aggregate 
of $13,500,000. 

The increase in building and loan 
resourees throughout the country in 
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Where Surplus Funds 
Were Put Between 
1907 And 1927 


Life Insurance Assets 


1907—$3,000,000,000 

1917—$7,000,000,000, a gain 
of 183 3%. 

1927—$15,000,000,000, a 
gain of 114.2°. 


Savings And Time Deposits 


1907—$5,000,000,000. 

1917—$11,000,000,000, a 
gain of 120%. 

1927—$27,000,000,000, a 
gain of 145.4%. 


Building And Loan 


Associations 


1907—$700,000,000. 

1917—$1,800,000,000, a gain 
of 156.7%. 

1927—$7,000,000,000, a gain 
of 288.8%. 


During the year closing 
June 30, 1930, savings in 
banks and trust companies of 
continental United States 
increased $267,180,000, to 
the highest point ever re- 
corded. The previous year 
had recorded a loss of 
$195,305,000. The total of 
savings now stands at nearly 
$28,485,000,000. 


It appears that more must 
be done during times of pros- 
perity to keep savings ac- 
counts growing than in times 
of depression. That is why 
these articles by Mr. Holmes 
are important now. With 
this information bankers can 
prepare for the prosperity 
which appears to be on the 
way. 








the single year 1928-1929, was $679. 
000,000, a stupendous and startling 
figure and one that gives stimulus for 
thought to our banker friends, as 
they have indicated in hundreds of 
replies, when they speak with feeling 
of building and loan competition. 


Capital Was More Available 

All these devices, facilities and ex- 
periences made for the mobilization 
and availability of capital in a quasi- 
liquid form in sums actually beyond 
the most staggering optimism of any 
economist of other days. By the same 
token, there was turned loose with 
these funds, as they moved by whim 
or otherwise from first one channel 
to another, forees so staggering that 
when they slipped with enthusiasm 
into the stock market, or into any 
fields, they became rampant bulls 
with not the slightest concern of 
whether there might be woods full of 
bears or not. 

The lack of experience in making 
investments with these rapidly ae- 
cumulated resources, (caused not 
only the good-natured buying of a 
lot of real estate in California, op- 
tions in Florida, and equity issues in 
the stock market, but spread over 
into newer forms, such as the pur- 
chasing of hundreds of millions of 
dollars of loan securities that were 
dolled up with all kinds of new trick 
devices, including surety company 
guarantees, all without waiting for 
seasoning or digestive processes, ) 
now has its aftermath. 

That aftermath is, of course, an- 
other story—a different story—al- 
though one little statement of the 
Journal of Commerce of Chicago 
within the last three months, to the 
‘effect that there are over a quarter 
of a billion of dollars of defaulted 
real estate mortgage securities in 
Chicago alone, gives some hint of how 
our public has rushed into that field 
and found another door open for the 
severest type of competition with 
savings departments and time cer- 
tificeates of deposit. 

Perhaps one ought to pay tribute, 
at least with the uplifting of one 
eve-brow, to the success of the sales- 
men who latterly have pushed in- 
vestment trusts that are neither in- 
vestments nor trusts, in all too many 
of the cases. We see the up-to-date 
banker, who feels he is not up to the 
moment unless his investment cir- 
cular offers at least several of the cer- 
tificates of this newer form called 
‘*investment trusts.’’ ‘ 
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This chart shows the ebb and flow of deposits, loans, and U. S. securities and serves as a basis for determini 
secondary reserves. The author suggests that each bank make a chart of this sort over a period of years. 
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the amount to put into 
e tells how to use it. 


How To Organize Reserves 


ITH special suggestions on the second- 
ary reserves for banks of all sizes. 


No. 2 in a series of three articles 


HE approach which should be 

made to the organization of a 
secondary reserve of a bank is the 
same as that which should be made to 
the solution of any business problem : 
1. Analyze the problem to find out 
what its various factors are, 2. pre- 
pare an ideal solution, 3. analyze the 
means available for solving the prob- 
lem, and 4, work out a practical solu- 
tion with the means available which 
will conform as nearly as possible to 
the ideal solution. In other words, 
the only sound and practical manner 
of dealing with this question is to 
treat it in a scientific manner. 

The first step then, is to find out 
what the needs of a bank are for a 
secondary reserve, and this means 
analyzing the various factors whicli 
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By Dr. PAUL M. ATKINS 


Engineer-Economist, Ames, Emerich & Co., Inc. 


control its size and composition. The 
most important single factor in this 
connection, as was pointed out in the 
preceding article, is the amount of 
the deposits and their division be- 
tween demand and time deposits. 
Demand deposits should, of course, 
have a larger reserve against them 
than is necessary for time deposits. 

Another highly important factor is 
the ebb and flow of funds through the 
bank as represented by the fluctua- 
tions in the amount of deposits—both 
time and demand—local loans and 
discounts, federal government secur- 
ities of various kinds, general list 
bonds, commercial paper, bankers’ 
acceptances, and loans from the fed- 
eral reserve or correspondent banks. 

In order to analyze this ebb and 


flow of funds, it is desirable to pre- 
pare a graph showing the amounts of 
each of these several items once a 
month for a period of several years 
—at least five, if possible. In general 
it is well to avoid taking these figures 
at the beginning or end of the month, 
in order to avoid the purely tem- 
porary month-end fluctuations. What 
is sought in making this analysis are 
the seasonal fluctuations and the 
eyelieal trends. 

Figures taken for these several 
classes of resources and liabilities for 
the 15th of each month or for the 
nearest day thereto over a period of 
about five years will usually be ade- 
quate for all practical purposes. 

When these figures have been 
plotted, the trends may be observed 
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at a glance, and the exceptional situa- 
tions noted. These should be anal- 
yzed, when they exist, to discover 
whether their causes are such that 
they are likely to reappear. 


How To Determine The Proper 
Size Of Reserve 

The extent and the sharpness of 
the fluctuations, especially of the ebb 
and flow in deposits, are the basic 
factors in determining the size of the 
secondary reserve. The sharpness of 
the variations is quite as important 
as the amount. Changes which take 
a period of months from their high to 
their low points, on the contrary, 
present much less of a problem than 
do changes of any latitude which take 
place in the course of a few weeks. 

It is important also to ascertain 
into which class of banks any par- 
ticular bank falls. In general the sev- 
eral may be identified as 
corresponding to the central reserve 
city, reserve city and country banks, 
as defined in the Federal Reserve 
System. These definitions, however, 
do not strictly meet the needs of an 
analysis of banks from the stand- 
point of their secondary reserves. 
The essential factor is the extent to 
which a bank serves as a reserve bank 
for other institutions and to what de- 
gree it can appropriately eall upon 
other banks for assistance in case its 
reserves are depleted. 


classes 


From this standpoint there are 
three classes of banks: 1. Those which 
earry few deposits of other banks and 
are not likely to be called upon to 
any appreciable extent by these 
banks when they need funds, but are, 
on the other hand, in a position to 
eall upon their own correspondent 
banks ; 2. those banks which hold sub- 
stantial deposits from other banks 
and hence must expect to assist them 
to a greater or less extent when called 
upon but which, in turn, have large 
deposits with correspondent banks 
upon which they call; and 3. a certain 
number of large city banks which 
hold deposits of many banks that 
come to them when they need assist- 
anee, but banks which can look for 
aid only to the federal reserve banks. 
All member banks, large and small 
alike, can obtain assistance from their 
federal reserve bank, if they are in a 
proper financial position. 

The point that needs emphasis in 
this matter is the fact that the size of 
the secondary reserve depends on the 
extent to which the reserves of the 
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An Outline For 
Determining The Size 
Of Secondary 


Reserves 


1. Analyze the ebb and 
flow of funds. 


2. Determine the propor- 
tion of deposit accounts. A 
large proportion of small 
accounts forecasts less’ fluc- 
tuation in total deposits. 


3. Determine the propor- 
tion of time and demand 
deposits. 

4. On the basis of the 
foregoing, an amount can be 
determined based upon the 
basic standards of: 35% of 
demand and 10% of time 
deposits for country and out- 
lying city banks and 40% of 
demand and 10% of time for 
reserve and central reserve 
city banks. 


bank may be drawn upon by other 
banks and to what degree the bank 
in question can call upon its corre- 
spondent banks. 

In general, it is convenient to 
group the banks substantially into 
the three classes designated by the 
Federal Reserve System. The posi- 
tion of a bank should be analyzed to 
see into which group it naturally 
falls, for this decision will influence 
the establishment of its secondary re- 
serve, 


Size Of Deposit Accounts 
A Key 


Another factor of less importance 
than those already discussed is the 
distribution of the size of the deposit 
accounts. Experience shows that 
there is usually less fluctuation in the 
volume of deposits when a given 
amount is made up of a large number 
of small accounts than is true when 
the same amount is composed of a 
few large accounts. This does not 
mean, of course, that it is necessarily 
desirable to seek primarily small ae- 
counts or that they are more profit- 





able in the long run than are large 
accounts. It does mean that a large 
number of small accounts require 
proportionately smaller secondary re- 
serves than does the same volume 
composed of large accounts. 

We now have before us the major 
factors which should be analyzed in 
order to be able to determine the 
secondary reserve of a bank. They 
are: The amount and distribution 
of the deposits between demand and 
time deposits, the ebb and flow of 
funds through the bank as represent- 
ed by the fluctuations in the amount 
of the several types of deposits, the 
local loans and discounts, commercial 
paper, bankers’ acceptances, call 
loans, loans from the federal reserve 
or correspondent banks, holdings of 
the federal government and general 
list bonds, and so on, the position of 
the bank in the banking system as a 
whole, and the distribution of the 
size of the deposits. 

When this information has been 
gathered together and analyzed. it is 
possible to set up a standard for the 
secondary reserve of the bank. There 
are two phases of this standard, the 
size and the composition. The size of 
the secondary reserve is lower for the 
country bank than it is for the large 
city bank. The composition for the 
former type is less liquid and more 
income-producing than in the case of 
the latter. Space is not available in 
this article to discuss secondary re- 
serve standards in detail. The reader 
who is interested in this matter is, 
therefore, referred to Chapter IV of 
the author’s ‘‘Bank Secondary Re- 
serve and Investment Policies.’’ 


' Analyze Securities Now Held 


The third step, as indicated in an 
earlier paragraph, is to analyze the 
potential secondary reserve’ 
which the bank possesses. In the first 
place, it is necessary to ascertain the 
amounts of the call loans, commer- 
cial paper, bankers’ acceptances and 
federal government securities in the 
portfolio of the bank. There is usual- 
ly little question but that practically 
all of such assets are satisfactory for 
a secondary reserve from the stand- 
point of safety and liquidity. The 
only one of them which requires an 
analysis from the credit standpoint. 
then, is the commercial paper. There 
is usually no difficulty, however, in 
obtaining commercial paper which is 
satisfactory from the viewpoint of 


assets 


(Continued on page 40) 
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Crooks do not attempt to open the modern vault door, but they do scheme against the bank, if it does not properly protect the boxes 
inside the vault. Antiquated locks are evidence of neglect in the eyes of the court and many banks have suffered serious losses when 
neglecting to modernize box locks was their only offence. 


_ Poor Locks Cause Many Losses 


HE bank is liable for losses from safe de- 
posit boxes unless it can prove adequate 
caution in protecting its customers properly. 


GREAT deal has been said and a 

great deal written about the 
safety of safe deposit vaults. Al- 
though most of the points discussed 
have been obvious, there remain sev- 
eral important facts concerning vault 
equipment and management which it 
is well for bank officers and vault 
managers to recognize. 

A safe deposit box in a bank vault 
provides the cheapest insurance in 
the world for valuables. A bank eus- 
tomer can rent a small size box for 
from $1.50 to $10 per year. In it he 
ean store papers or valuables worth 
thousands of dollars ; and if he misses 
part or all of them, he can enter suit 
against the bank to recover his loss. 
And, unless the bank ean show un- 
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By WM. R. HILL 


President, Sargent & Greenleaf, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 


questionable proof that it has taken 
reasonable and proper steps to safe- 
guard his property, he will win his 
suit. 

The renter’s property may be not 
only old family jewelry or silver, or 
letters from loved ones ; it can be, and 
generally is, property of real cash 
value to the renter; and if there is 
any doubt in his mind as to the safe- 
guards set up by the vault system, or 
the security of the lock on his box, he 
will go elsewhere. If he trusts to luck 
and sustains a loss, the bank must 
make good or stand suit. 


When Is The Bank Safe? 


While there are many questions as 
to what constitutes legal entry—such 


ws when a deputy may enter, or what 
to do on the death of the renter under 
various cireumstances—the fact re- 
mains that the average bank officer 
believes that as long as he has an 
honest vault custodian, the bank and 
its customers’ valuables are safe. 

But suppose that a renter loses the 
contents of his box through the oper- 
ation of a crook, and sues the bank. 
And suppose that the court holds 
that the bank should have equipped 
its safe deposit boxes with locks of 
the most modern type; that no one 
else should have been allowed to hold 
a key which would open the lock ? 

In short, suppose that the court 
holds that the bank should have taken 
all possible precautions to safeguard 
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the renters’ valuables? What then? 
Would not the bank officers think 
that the manufacturer should have 
shown them such a lock and ex- 
plained its advantages and economy ? 

A vault is no stronger or safer than 
its weakest lock. The average banker 
who makes the decision regarding the 
type of safe deposit locks with which 
his bank is equipped naturally knows 
little of locks, and too often thinks 
that a lock is all right if it looks good. 
‘““Anyway,’’ he says to himself, 
‘*John Smith, our vault manager, is 
honest.”’ 

Most banks are justified in the de- 
pendence placed upon the integrity 
of the vault manager; but he should 
have and must have the backing of 
good locks of modern design, made by 
well-known lock manufacturers 
whose reputations are back of the 
locks they make and sell. 


Modern Vault Is Not Drilled 


There is actually little danger of 
the modern yeggman trying to drill 
or blow a modern vault. Up-to-date 
erooks do not work that way. The 
real danger is from the modern 
‘‘Gentleman Jim’’ who studies a 
vault system, becomes familiar with 
its locks, and then quietly and pa- 
tiently, sets out to conquer them, de- 
pending entirely upon adroitness and 
coincidence ; and, principally because 
of a combination of bank carelessness 
and faulty lock equipment, succeed- 
ing nine times out of ten. 

There is on record a recent case in 
which a crook called for over a year 
upon an old gentleman, became well 
acquainted with him, secured his con- 
fidence and copies of his signature, 
obtained duplicate keys to his safe 
deposit box (the keys, being for an 
antiquated type of lock, were num- 
bered, and not properly guarded by 
the bank), and was caught only by a 
fluke. In this case, the bank would 
have lost heavily; not only was the 
sum involved very large but the bank 
had no court proof that it had taken 
proper care to safeguard its renters’ 
interests. 

There is another case in point, in 
which a bank settled out of court for 
a large sum. This case was a perfect- 
lv obvious ‘‘setup’’ by crooks, made 
easy because of a faulty safe deposit 
system. The crooks rented two boxes, 
each under a different name, dupli- 
eated the keys, and claimed a loss of 
jewels (the vault manager admitting 
he had been told the jewels were put 


Four Points On 
Protection Against 


Vault Crooks 


1. Unless the bank can 
show unquestionable proof 
that it has taken reasonable 
and proper steps to safeguard 
a customer’s property, it will 
lose a suit brought by the 
customer claiming lossesfrom 
his safe deposit box. 


2. One protection the bank 
has is to provide the most 
modern locks for the boxes. 


3. Another protection is 
personal attention to the 
vault by an officer. 


4. Modern crooks use their 
cunning instead of drills. 
Their effort is to catch banks 
off their guard. 


in the box). The bank, knowing that 
the locks were not only cheap locks, 
but that the keys were not safeguard- 
ed, settled rather than go to court. 

These instances illustrate the trenc 
of crooks’ minds and methods. Sel- 
dom do they try to break into safe 
deposit boxes; they realize the op- 
portunities for taking advantage of 
cheap locks and faulty systems, and 
do not bother with strong-arm meth- 
ods any more, 


Locks Now Selected With 
Greater Care 


There is a growing inclination in 
banks to look carefully into the in- 
tegrity of the time locks, combina- 
tion locks, and safe deposit locks that 
they buy. But there still exists the 
idea of false economy which some- 
times leads to the installation of a 
lock because it is cheap. And it is 
generally just that—cheap. 

A lock’s purpose is to ‘‘make fast 
with lock and key.’’ The renter of 
a safe deposit box in a bank vault 
believes he has taken the best method 
of safeguarding his valuables. In 
view of this fact (and it is a fact), 
banks have no right to buy any but 
the best safe deposit locks obtainable, 
or to depend solely upon their lock 
and vault system for protection. 
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They should take every step possible 
—system, locks, and court proof—to 
enuard the renter and the bank 
against loss. 

What would the renter of a safe 
deposit box in a bank vault think, if 
he were to find out that the lock upon 
which he depends to guard his seeur- 
ities, his valuables, his keepsakes, is a 
cheap affair, not up to the standard 
of the locks used by other leading 
banks in the community? He would 
lose faith in the bank and give up his 
box. 

What would a bank think of the 
manufacturer of its safe deposit 
locks if, when a loss was claimed by 
a renter of a safe deposit box, it 
found that the court decided the locks 
were cheap, flimsy affairs, which af- 
forded little protection ? 

The modern, open-minded banker 
of today recognizes the value of the 
safe deposit vault to his bank, realizes 
not only the advantage of having the 
most modern equipment, but, because 
of the low rental of the boxes. the 
need of adequate protection. 


Good Precautionary Measures 


The following suggestions are made 
by George Susens, secretary of the 
Minnesota Bankers Association, to 
the members of his association. They 
are good suggestions, and might well 
be followed by every bank as a 
means of circumventing holdup men. 


1. Cooperate with your local 
police, neighboring business men, 


garages, oil stations, and so on. Go 
over your situation with them and 
decide what to do in ease of an 
emergency. 

2. Keep your bonds at the Fed- 
eral Reserve or at your correspond- 
ent bank. 


3. Think twice before accepting 
customers’ bonds for safekeeping. 
Encourage the renting of safe de- 
posit boxes for this purpose. 

4. Your surplus cash is more se- 
cure in other places than in the cage 
or the safe. During business hours 
your money is insured anywhere in 
your banking room. 

5. Cut out eareless banking 
habits—you never know when you 
are being ‘‘set up”’ for a fall. 

6. Write down and instruct all 
help as to just what to do in ease of 
a holdup. List important telephone 
ealls, map out all possible, roads of 
escape and list towns to be notified. 
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These Facts In Letters 
Increased Balances 


Four cents is a low estimate of the cost of 
handling a check either deposited or drawn 
against an account and the only possible way 
in which the bank can cover that cost is to 
earn money on the checking account balance. 


Following is the analysis of a $100 account 
for one year :— 


Average daily balance $100.00 
Less 15% legal reserve not available for 
Co ee eee ee ee 15.00 
Balance available for investment . . 85.00 
Interest on $85.00 at 546% . . 4.67 


This account shows an income to the bank 
of $4.67 per year but the cost of handling 
checks at the rate of four cents each must be 
charged against it. If the customer draws 12 
checks each month, or 144 per year, even 
though he maintains the balance of one hun- 
dred dollars, the loss to the bank will be one 
dollar and nine cents. 





Customers checked their passbooks and increased balances when they were told what 
it cost to handle an account. 


$1,000 A Month 


From Charges 


While Six Other Banks Give Free Service 


ERE is the way you can put over the service 
charge without the help of other banks. 


By WALLACE L. ROBINSON 


In Charge Business Extension, The Farmers Trust Co., Lancaster, Pa. 


LITTLE over a year ago we 

studied our commercial depart- 
ment thoroughly and classified our 
8,800 checking accounts. We found 
that 60% of them maintained bal- 
ances of less than $100, which repre- 
sented less than 3% of our total de- 
posits. These figures are not different 
from those in other banks, and con- 
form to the average reported by the 
American Bankers Association. 

It was obvious to us that we were 
losing money on these small accounts 
and we saw no sound reason to con- 
tinue the practice. A department 
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store would not handle 60% of its 
accounts at a loss. A public utility 
would not do it. We would not per- 
mit our borrowing customers to do 
it. And neither should we. 


Only One Of Seven Banks 


Uses Service Charge 


This was the beginning of the serv- 
ice charge campaign with us. We in- 
vited the other six banks in the city 
to co-operate. Their officers were ap- 
parently willing but failure to con- 
vinee their several boards prevented 
united action. And so the Farmers 


Trust Co. acted independently and 
is today the only bank in Lancaster 
operating with a service charge rule 
in its commercial department. 

We proceeded on the basis that it 
was our job to treat every checking 
account patron in a personal way. It 
has been our contention—and expe- 
rience has proved that our conten- 
tion is right in nine eases out of ten— 
that we could convince every cus- 
tomer of the fairness of the service 
charge rule, if we had the opportu- 
nity to talk with him. 

Obviously this was impossible. 
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And so we substituted a series of 
three letters, each personally ad- 
dressed to the customer and signed 
by the president. 

These letters were sent out at in- 
tervals of one week and were fol- 
lowed, within ten days after the last 
letter had been mailed, by our booklet, 
‘-Building Balanees.’’ The latter 
sums up the story as it is told in the 
letters and stresses the importance of 
carrying inereased balances. 

During the campaign we issued 
bulletins to our directors, officers and 
employees, advising them of the de- 
tuiled progress of the campaign and 
containing information and facts to 
be used in discussing the service 
charge plan with customers. 

We used our weekly 3 by 10 news- 
paper space to promote the eduea- 
tional part of our program. The idea 
for the first advertisement in the 
series we got from a reprint in the 
Financial Advertisers Association 
Bulletin. This idea was developed 
as we continued the campaign, but 
the fundamental theme—that of 
checking account privileges and serv- 
iees—is carried through the series. 

We carefully refrained from the 
use of the term ‘‘service charge’’ in 
any of our advertising copy. We al- 
ways contrasted the privilege of a 
checking account with the obligation 
of maintaining a balance commen- 
surate with the activity and the cost 
to the bank of handling the account. 








No Accounts Are Exempt 

Our campaign began April 23 and 
the service charge went into effect on 
June 1 in the amount of 50 cents per 
month on all checking accounts with 
an average monthly balance of less 
than $100. This charge affects all 
accounts under $100, regardless of 
the activity. We do not exempt an ac- 
count from the charge if there has 
been no activity. Neither do we ex- 
empt the accounts of religious and 
charitable organizations. 

In these two particulars, we have 
digressed from the usual service 
charge procedure. In the case of a 
charge where there is no activity, we 
believe that the customer should pay 
for the service we have placed him in 
a position to receive. regardless of 
whether he uses that service. He has 
a check book which costs the bank 
money. He has a deposit book. We 
are maintaining a force of tellers and 
clerks to handle the business of the 
open aceount. For this service, we 
believe the customer should pay. 
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The Service Charge 
And Its Results 


1. Campaign cost $1,000. 
2. Fees collected first three 
months $3,300. 


3. Checking balances in- 


creased in three months over 
$121,000. 


4. Demand deposits in- 
creased $180,104. 


5. Bookkeeping staff re- 
duced. 


6. Service to customers 
improved. 


It should be understood here that 
we regard activity as the real basis 
for charge and the next step in our 
program will be the analysis of all 
accounts. It is not logical to permit 
a customer to issue 40 or 50 cheeks 
per month without charge merely be- 
cause he maintains a balance slightly 
in excess of $100. We are now analyz- 
ing many such accounts and are giv- 
ing special attention to a ** balance 
building’’ campaign. 

In not exempting religious and 
charitable organizations from the 
charge, we are no different from the 
department store or public utility 
which refuses to give these same or- 
eanizations free merchandise or free 
electricity, gas or telephone service. 
We contribute liberally to the wel- 
fare fund or community chest. 

We closed 2.597 small accounts 
during the campaign but our total 
deposits have increased because the 
campaign of ‘‘building balanees”’ is 
reflected in both large and small ae- 
counts. Today our demand deposits 
are higher than at any time in the 
history of the bank. 

We have literally checked, double- 
checked and cross-checked all classes 
of accounts. On April 22—prior to 
the mailing of any service charge 
literature—4,642 accounts with bal- 
anees under $1,000 showed total de- 
posits of $907,871.30. 

On July 29—three months after 
the service charge had been in effect 
—these same accounts had total de- 
posits of $1,164,621.75—an increase 
of $256,750.45. We believe this in- 
crease was directly due to our ‘‘bal- 
ance building’’ campaign. 








In this group of accounts with bal- 
ances of less than $1,000 on April 22 
were 611 with balances of less than 
$100. On April 22, these 611 ae- 
counts showed total deposits of $27,- 
201.65; on July 29 these accounts 
had deposits of $191,016.52—an in- 
erease of $163,814.87. 

The 2,597 aecounts closed during 
the campaign represent deposits of 
$135,108.46. Not all of these accounts 
were closed because of the service 
charge, but, unless definitely known 
to the contrary, the service charge 
has been blamed for their closing. 

The accounts under $1,000 in 
which balances increased during the 
campaign show a gain of $256,750.45. 
Our net gain in deposits as a result 
of the campaign and its attendant 
charge is, therefore, $121,641.19. 

Between April 22 and July 29, 
our time deposits inereased $180.- 
104.12. Undoubtedly, some of this 
increase represents funds previously 
found in small-balanee checking ae- 
counts. 


Some Customers Are Liabilities 


We heard much talk during the 
inception of our program about the 
little aecount which would grow into 
a big one, but our experience shows 
that this happens on very rare ocea- 
sions. And the cost of nurturing all 
the little accounts for the sake of 
one or two with possibilities is too 
creat for a new business budget built 
to get results. 

Another criticism dealt with the 

lost opportunity to develop business 
in other departments whenever a 
patron closed a checking account. 
Our answer to the criticism is also 
based on experience. 
‘It is this: A customer who will 
not carry sufficient balance or pay a 
service charge to compensate the 
bank in part for the service he re- 
ceives, after he has been acquainted 
with the cost of such service, will 
never be worth anything to our bank 
or any other bank. Such a customer 
will prove a liability wherever he 
goes. 

The total cost of our campaign— 
exclusive of our newspaper space 
which would have been used in any 
event—was less than $1,000. Our 
charge has been in operation three 
months and we have collected $3,300, 
increased our balances, decreased 
our bookkeeping staff, and are ren- 
dering improved and more efficient 
service to the customers who are pay- 
ing for it. ; 
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The board of directors’ room in the new home of the Mississippi Valle 
partments, was specially treated with accoustical material 











Trust Co. This room, as well as several de- 
esigned to reduce the noise 50%. 


The Halls Of Finance 


Mississippi Valley Trust Co. Opens New Building 


N ULTRA-MODERNIZED Mis- 

sissippi Valley Trust Co. moved 
into ultra-modernized quarters at 
Broadway & Olive Street, St. Louis, 
last month. 

Recent editions of THe BANKERS 
MonTHLY have recorded consolida- 
tions, first, with the Merchants Lae- 
lede National and then with the State 
National Bank, and for a time the 
institution was entitled ‘‘ Mississippi 
Valley Merchants State Trust Com- 
pany.’’ Return to the old name and 
departure from the old quarters 
(which have been occupied with pro- 
gressive enlargement since 1890) 
naturally put its friends in a retro- 
spective frame of mind. 

The present writer was given a job 
as office boy in the old Mississippi 
Valley Trust Co. in 1905 when Julius 
S. Walsh was president, and served 
it in various capacities until 1922. 
During that period Mr. Walsh be- 
came chairman of the board and 
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By G. PRATHER KNAPP 


Breckinridge Jones. president. J. 
Sheppard Smith left Francis Broth- 
ers & Co. to become vice president in 
1915 and to inaugurate the period of 
commercial and investment banking 
progress which resulted in his elee- 
tion as president when Mr. Jones be- 
came chairman after Mr. Walsh’s 
death in 1924. 

During Mr. Smith's presidency, de- 
posits inereased from $34,966,120 to 
$41,856,990 before the consolidations 
which now give it $70,699,180 de- 
posits and total resources of $81,453,- 
260 with correspondingly dignified 
totals in its Trust Department, its 
real estate, safe deposit and other 
auxiliary departments and its in- 
vestment affiliate, the Mississippi 
Valley Company. 


Many Officers Formerly Clerks 


It is interesting to an old employee 
to look over the list of officers and 
directors as published in a recent 


announcement of the opening and 
eheck the men who were superiors 
or fellow employees of his from 
1905 to 1922. Out of one hundred 
and nine names, these number no less 
than forty-six and practically all of 
them were office boys, stenographers 
or clerks when first employed by the 
Mississippi Valley Trust Co. 

This same continuity of relation- 
ship is a distinguishing mark of the 
Mississippi Valley customer list and 
of its services to St. Louis and the 
Southwest. The consolidated institu- 
tions carry an historian back to a dee- 
ade before the Civil War and the 
National Bank Act, when the State 
National and Merchants Laclede Na- 
tional were organized in 1855 and 
1857 as the State Savings Bank and 
the Merchants Bank, respectively. 

It was and is a bank where tradi- 
tions counted and manners made a 
difference. Its three presidents never 


(Continued on page 40) 
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How The Local Bank Can 


Help D 


By A. R. PINCI 


evelop Foreign Trade 


Economist and Consultant; Former European Commercial Representative 


‘ENERALLY speaking, the doe- 
trine that the ambitious and 
practical American industrialist, 
even if he runs a one-man business, 
should be advised by his banker re- 
garding foreign business promotion, 
contains four cardinal principles, as 
shown in the panel on this page. 

It is necessary to remember that 
our foreign trade is divided into two 
unequal parts, and the largest, eon- 
sisting of bulk exports, must be dis- 
regarded, since they supply a need to 
buyers whom nature deprived of such 
basie eommodities. The remainder 
comprises competitive or semi-com- 
petitive goods or articles, and it is 
these which concern the local manu- 
facturer. 

Fortunately for him, foreign mar- 
kets are more promising for the busi- 
ness of more or less small things, and 
this, too, at a time when the national 
corporations are beginning to expe- 
rience difficulties in their export 
trade. Because the automobile manu- 
facturer, for example, finds that 
many of his foreign outlets have been 
or are being closed, or have shrunk 
considerably, does not mean that the 
maker of car tools is in the same fix. 
Far from it. 


Not At All Difficult To Sell 
Abroad 


I believe the time has arrived when 
the maker of anything useful may 
sell his product abroad with much 
less effort than would have been re- 
quired a few years ago. Of course, 
no single formula can be set down 
which will apply to every manufac- 
ture or service, but the opportunity 
of making the sale is there. Such ob- 
stacles as high tariffs or conditional 
embargoes or even adverse exchange 
are unimportant. If you make some- 
thing worth selling, the foreigner 
will buy it as fast as will the Ameri- 
can consumer. 

For one thing, the rest of the 
world, but Europe specifically, is un- 
dergoing the same sort of buying 
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of the National City Bank of New York 


Four Principles On 
Which To Base 
, Foreign Trade 


_1. The article or service 
must be self-selling at home 
as to puxpose, need, quality, 
price, novelty. 

2. A personal representa- 
tive (familiar with the lo- 
ealities he will visit) must 
represent the American 
manufacturer. 


3. Governmental agencies 
should be used as a source 
of general information of a 
statistical nature. 


4. The local bank’s medi- 
ation by means of creden- 
tials, whether direct to the 
foreign banks or through 
their American international 
correspondent bank, is 
essential. 


complex which affects the United 
States. For a few years after the war 
the new rich and the temporarily 
high-waged workers spent freely, but 
now that is all over. The fundamen- 
tal buying is done by the aggregate 
common consumers. Foreigners like 
American products ; in facet, they are 
preferred above all others. This, how- 
ever, is not saying that anything 
American will sell, but that every- 
thing American, all things being 
equal, can be sold. What else can the 
manufacturer ask? He can’t do as 
well even in his own United States 
many times. 

When the local manufacturer 
wants to introduce his product 
abroad, he familiarizes himself with 


every detail. Membership in an ex- 
port association will help, as will, of 
course, export representatives. But 
that is not enough. He needs the 
simplest, oldest and most efficacious 
machine in the world—a _ personal 
representative. Judging by what I 
have seen of it, such a man, while not 
easy to get, may cost much less than 
the aggregate expenditure for post- 
age, correspondence, printing, sam- 
ples, translations and advertising. 
Not that these are not essential; but 
they must conform in proportion and, 
without personal representation, the 
chances of failure are far greater. 


What Kind Of Representative 
Is Needed 


It should not be difficult for the 
average manufacturer to get the man 
he wants nowadays, but he should 
make sure of two things. If he is 
American, he must know, and prove, 
his being conversant with the lan- 
euage, customs, business and markets 
ot the countries he expects to visit. 
This doesn’t mean a head full of sta- 
tistical abstracts such as are fur- 
nished by the government agencies, 
but simple data obtained independ- 
ently at some anteceding date. 

In a pinch, he may forego linguis- 
tic attainments, but he must not be 
what is known as a go-getter, glad- 
hander, and what not. If he is of 
foreign birth, the employer must 
make sure that he has no hyphena- 
tion in his agent and that he be- 
lieves in the country whose dollar 
lets him live well above everything 
else. 

Naturally, representation costs 
money, though not a prohibitive sum. 
The most expensive man is not al- 
vays the cheapest, to reverse an old 
saw. 

If a manufacturer cannot stand 
this item, then he has no business 
trying to sell abroad, unless he is 
satisfied to ship on consignment or 
other unsatisfactory basis through 

(Continued on page 42) 
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By watching the turnover of loan lines as well as credit statements, overly slow lines may be 
given the necessary attention. The table above shows a method of figuring loan turnover as 
explained in the article. 


How To Work Out Slow Lines 


DEFINITE procedure to avoid chargeoffs by handling 
slow lines in the right way as soon as they show signs 
of slowness. The method of analysis outlined brings results. 


By H. N. STRONCK and J. EIGELBERNER 


N THE previous discussion we 

have been primarily interested in 
the philosophy of Loan Administra- 
tion, the nature and formulation of 
sound loan policies and the develop- 
ment of an effective procedure for 
evaluating loans. 

Important as are these considera- 
tions, it is only fair to state that in 
the analysis of hundreds of charge- 
offs, we have rarely found a bad loan 
of recent origin. On the contrary. 
evidence usually shows that the loan 
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Consultants to Banks and Bankers 


was well supported at the time it was 
granted and that it began to go 
‘‘sour’’ at a later period. 

Henee the emphasis which we 
place upon the development of 
definite procedure of following up 
loans after they have been granted. 
The periodical review of all loans 
over a certain amount at the discount 
committee or officers’ loan commit- 
tee meetings is an excellent medium 
for ascertaining new and more per- 
tinent information regarding loans 


coming up for extension day by day. 

Unfortunately, however, in the 
ease of discount committees, too 
much of the discussion is perfune- 
tory. A common practice is for a 
senior loan officer to read the list of 
loans coming up for renewal. Here 
and there a director will make some 
comment but, in the main, any com- 
ment or discussion is largely general 
and does not really add anything to 
the exact knowledge regarding the 
loan. As a follow-up mechanism, the 
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discount committee therefore does 
not function in an adequate manner. 

In like manner, the officers’ loan 
committee, while closer to the subject 
and perhaps more definite in its dis- 
cussion, yet fails to be a satisfactory 
follow-up mechanism, due largely to 
personnel considerations. 

Each loaning officer tends to be 
the champion of his own loans. Con- 
sequently, a situation develops 
whereby he refrains from criticizing 
other officers” loans too severely, in 
view of their refraining from sueh 
eriticism of his own lines. The re- 
sult is the addition of very little con- 
structive data. 


A Routine For Slow Loans 


In order to really follow up loans 
effectively, it is necessary to have a 
periodic inspection made of all of- 
ficers’ loans according to some def- 
inite procedure, which has for its 
purpose the isolation of lines show- 
ing an unfavorable tendency. 

In smaller institutions, it is suffi- 
cient to bring the results of this 
check-up to the attention of the dis- 
count committee, or the board of 
directors. These bodies have author- 
ity to order such further action as 
may be necessary with regard to the 
lines thus reported. 

In the ease of banks large enough 
to have several loan officers, it is de- 
sirable to have one officer specialize 
on the investigation, analysis and 
working out of subnormal lines. 

In still larger banks, it is desirable 
to establish a super credit function, 
sometimes called the ‘‘comptroller of 
loans,”’ whose responsibility it is to 
follow up and maintain the position 
of loans after they have once been 
made, but who does not actually make 
any loans himself. 

It is obvious that the officer mak- 
ing the loan is not a disinterested 
party. Hence any real check-up of 
the financial status of his loans must 
be made by someone else. It does not 
matter so much who performs this 
function, but it is essential that a 
procedure and mechanism be estab- 
lished for periodically inspecting 
loans. This does not mean all loans, 
for it would be unprofitable to check 
up every small loan. However, if 
small loans are handled as we have 
recommended in a previous article, 
such inspection would be unneces- 
sary as they would be properly se- 
eured and self-liquidating. 

It is desirable, however, to period- 
ically inspect a sufficient volume of 
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10 Steps In The 


Workout Process 


1. Assign some officer to 
make a periodic analysis of 
all lines. 


2. Isolate those lines that 
show an unfavorable record. 


3. Assign these for collec- 
tion to an officer who makes 
no loans. 


4. Determine the per cent 
of turnover on each line. 


5. Check statements, col- 
lateral, and other security to 
determine whether the line is 
sufficiently secured to war- 
rant a continuation of the 
credit. 


6. Determine what action 
is to be taken in each case. 


7. Have an attorney de- 
termine the legal status of 
questionable loans. 


8. If changes in the equip- 
ment or management are 
necessary, see that they are 
made. 


9. If the business has 
bright prospects, but needs 
additional capital, see that 
the need is supplied. 


10. If court action is 
necessary, turn the matter 
over to the attorney. 


loans so that an aggregate of 85% to 
90% of the dollars in loans and dis- 
counts is covered. 

The basis of such an inspection 
consists of checking the liability 
ledger on each line in order to ascer- 
tain its fluctuations during a period 
of twelve months. It will be noted 
whether or not the borrower was out 
of the bank for a sufficient period so 
that the line may be said to have 
turned during the period. 


How To Figure Loan “Turnover” 


In order to be considered as having 
turned, a borrower should be out of 
the bank for a period of at least 30 
days sometime during the year. In 








has 
been out any time during the year, 
the high and low points should be 


cases where the borrower not 


noted and a percentage turnover 
figured, representing the ratio of the 
amount of reduction from the high- 
est point compared with his maxi- 
mum lean. 

For example, a line shows borrow- 
ings of $5,000 maximum and $4,000 
minimum during the year. The re- 
duetion in the line was $1,000 and its 
ratio to the maximum loan was 20%, 
which represents the turnover figure. 

As a result of such computations, 
all loans examined will show a turn- 
over record of from zero to 100%. 
Lines having a percentage of zero 
represent continuous loans. Those 
having a percentage of 100, repre- 
sent lines which were out of the bank 
at least for a period of 30 days. The 
percentage figures between these two 
extremes represent the extent to 
which each line was reduced or liq- 
uidated from its high point. 

Taking the continuous loans, that 
is, those showing no reduction dur- 
ing the year, we have a group of loans 
that are worthy of further analysis. 
To this may be added loans which 
have already been criticized at dis- 
count or officers’ loan committee 
meetings and a certain number of 
loans showing a low rate of turnover, 
which may have other undesirable, 
known characteristies. 

Obviously, the question of ‘‘ good- 
ness*’ has not been raised, only the 
factor of continuity or demonstrated 
slowness. The examination of these 
continuous lines and determination 
as to their goodness constitutes the 
next step in the check-up. 

In making this examination, it is 
desirable to classify the lines aecord- 
ing to the nature of the security, if 
any. We have found it desirable to 
use the following classes: Open or 
unsecured, endorsed, marketable col- 
lateral, local or unlisted collateral. 
real estate mortgages, and miscel- 
laneous collateral. As each of these 
classes has different characteristics, 
we will briefly diseuss some of the 
factors which are involved in this 
step of the examination: 


1. Open And Unsecured Lines 


It is usually desirable to break 
these down according to the business 
of the borrower. Such a break-down 
will usually result in dividing the 
open lines into two principal groups: 
Individual loans and loans of all 
(Continued on page 42) 
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Consigned goods on the dealer’s shelves indicate that he either lacks confidence in the goods 
or lacks capital with which to buy them. It is obvious that the manufacturer runs a great 
risk in placing his goods in the hands of that kind of a dealer. 


Warehousing Protects Credits 


Against Consignment Sale Dangers 


HEN the manufacturer, or the 
jobber for that matter, lets his 
goods go out on consignment account, 
it is not possible to journalize the 
books by a charge to ‘‘accounts re- 
eeivable.’” The charge must, on the 
contrary, be set up into some form of 
““suspense account,’’ or (if the book- 
keeping is honest) frankly into ‘‘eon- 
signed goods acecount.’’ Yet the ele- 
ment of ‘‘suspense’’ in such a ease is 
so great that no professional auditor 
ever regards the goods as validly sold. 
nor does a banker knowingly smile 
with pleasure as he analyzes the 
Statement. 
For, in the experience of everyone, 
consigned goods are fraught with 
danger, all the risks being peculiarly 
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By H. A. HARING 


Author of ‘Warehousing, Trade Customs and Practices” 


How Consignment 
Sales Endanger 
Credit Lines 


1. Manufacturers’ inven- 
tories become over-extended. 


2. Consigned goods may 
be lost in case of a dealer’s 
bankruptcy unless the state 
laws are strictly followed. 

3. A large volume of con- 
signment sales is an indica- 
tion of a second rate selling 
force. 


unexpected. It is possible, however, 
se to use the public warehouse in dis- 
tribution of goods as to overcome the 
evils of consignment selling. 


If The Sale Is A Good One, 
The Dealer Will Pay 


The very basis of consignment sell- 
ing sign-posts the danger. For, in 
every instance where goods go out in 
this manner, the seller is trying to 
move them upon buyers who will not, 
for some reason, order them and pay 
for them on the terms of the trade. 
The buyer belongs to one or the other 
of two classes: 

1. Either he does not possess con- 
fidence enough in the goods to stake 


(Continued on page 45) 
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What New Business To Expect | 


Officers—145% 


Contact Employees—30% 


By LAWRENCE GEORGE 





Stockholders—22% 


Advertising Manager, First Trust & Savings Bank, Hammond, Ind. 


7HAT is the relative degree of 
productiveness of various 
groups of employees and stockholders 
in an intensive, 


paign ? 


new business cam- 


This is the question that invariably 
confronts every bank president and 
manager in 
setting up such a campaign, because 


his business extension 
they must have this information to 
enable them to establish proper 
quotas and to decide upon adequate 
bonuses and prize awards. 
Classifying the 
three divisions—officers, contact, and 
non-econtact—and regarding the 
stockholders as a single group, the 
approximate percentage of new busi- 
ness that may be expected from each 
division is as follows: officers, 45% ; 
contact employees, 30%; stoekhold- 
22% ; non contact employees, 


employees into 


ers, 
only 3%. 

These figures are taken from an 
analysis of the results of a three- 
months’ new business campaign for 
all departments conducted recently 
by the First Trust and 
Bank. 


Savings 


6°) Produces 45°; 


Nine officers, representing only 
6% of the soliciting force of 140 
employees and stockholders who con- 
tributed to the total, produced 45% 
of the new business obtained during 
the drive. The average return for 
each officer over three months was 
$55,337 in new and the 
average amount of each account 
written by the officers was $2,210. 

Thirty-six contact employees—so 
named because they came into daily 
contact with customers of the bank— 
produced 30% of the total of new 
business obtained during the drive. 
Their average per individual was 
$9,040. And the average size of their 
accounts equaled $308 an account. 


business, 


Sixty-nine stockholders, rating 
third in produetiveness, produced 


22% of the total new business. Each 
stockholder seeured an average of 
$3.703 for the drive and the average 








Officers have the opportunity and ability to 

secure more profitable business for the bank 

than any other group. The author says that 

about 45°% of the business secured in his bank 
is brought in by officers. 


size of each account was $635. 

The remaining 26 non-contact em- 
ployees—bookkeepers, clerks, stenog- 
raphers and the like—solicited only 
3% of the total of new business, with 
an average return of $1,115 per in- 
dividual and an average amount of 
$183 per account. 


Officers Outstripped Others 


Thus it is seen that in point of 
productivity and in the profitable 
nature of the business obtained, the 
officers far outstripped all other 
groups. This is important to con- 
sider, inasmuch as very few, if any, 
banks reward the officers either with 
bonuses or with prizes for their ef- 
forts. 

Any number of deductions and 
conelusions may be made from these 
statistics. For example, it may be 
concluded that the non-contact em- 
plovees are at a distinct disadvantage 
in competing with the other groups 


for new business and that it is there- 
fore advisable either to eliminate 
them entirely from participation or, 
if they are included in the drive, to 
provide special awards for them. 
The latter method will insure sus- 
tained activity among them, because 
it will confine competition to their 
own ranks and, consequently, make 
for their greater interest in the drive, 


Quotas May Be Established 


Then, too, these statisties may be 
used to establish the minimum quota 
of all persons included in the solicit- 
ing foree. And they may be further 
employed as the basis for rewarding 
unusual efforts among individuals in 
each group. 

For instance, a special honorary 
club for each group may be formed 
in which the right to membership 
could be based on a specific amount 
of new business obtained in excess 
of the minimum quota. 

In fact, with the foregoing per- 
centages providing a basic rate for 
computation, a new cam- 
paign ean be set up with every factor 
of productivity and the relative ad- 
vantages of each group definitely 
established long before the drive is 
started, 

‘ Thirteen different kinds of ae- 
counts were sold, whereas there was 
a total of 1,741 accounts sold al- 
together; 1,460 of which were sold 
by employees (including officers) 
and 281 by stockholders. Employees’ 
business totaled $3,036.050 while 
stockholders’ amounted to $1,047,470. 

Christmas clubs and purpose clubs 
claimed the highest number of indi- 
vidual accounts while wills in which 
the bank was named executor or 
trustee or both brought the higher 
total of business. 190 savings ac- 
counts brought in by employees 
totaled $31,216 while 133 commer- 
cial accounts amounted to $95,332. 
Total savings accounts brought in 
were 215, amounting to $40,229 while 
total commercial accounts were 187 
amounting to $162,508. ' 


business 
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Readers 


Besides protection, 
DIEBOLD-LAKE ERIE ELECTRICAL 
TEAR GAS SYSTEMS 


mean 25% 
Insurance Reduction! 


After a careful study of tear gas by the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, and its effectiveness in frustrating hold-ups, the 
National Rating Bureau has increased the preferential discount 
from 10 to 25 per cent to all banks protected by electrical tear 
gas systems. The rate reduction under this new ruling is enough 
to pay for a Diebold-Lake Erie Electrical Tear Gas installation 
in a surprisingly short time. Or, looking at it in another way, 
many banks equipped with Diebold Electrical Tear Gas will get 


their insurance protection free one year in every four! 


Get the dual benefits of protection and low insurance rates 
now. Install a Diebold-Lake Erie Electrical Tear Gas System. 
Write us for our booklet on tear gas and complete information 
about its installation. Address Diebold Safe & Lock Company, 
Canton, Ohio. 


Diebold 


SAFE AND LOCK COMPANY, CANTON, OHIO 


Seventy Years of Bank Service 


will confer a favor by mentioning THE DECEMBER 1980 BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers *23 































BOUT 85% of the people in 

this world are afflicted in some 
way or another with a _ tendency 
either to be dishonest or crooked in 
various degrees. Many people have 
lived and died without having shown 
any symptoms of such faults, for the 
reason that environment, happy con- 
ditions and plenty of means have 
directed them in the right paths. On 
the other hand, those with but the 
slightest tendency to be dishonest or 
crooked, perpetrate acts— 
many of which they are remorseful 
for all the rest of their lives. Such 
people are either indifferent, lacking 
in moral courage, or are in dire need 
of means to support those dependent 
upon them. 

‘ Handwriting never fails to show 
the traits of dishonesty or crooked- 
ness in the character. There are a 
great many pen-gestures which dis- 
close these faults, yet to be a regular 
crook or really dishonest, several of 
these little signs must appear in the 
handwriting. 

The wavering or undulating base 
line is always the authentic indica- 
tion of a tendency to cheat or to be 
dishonest. It shows absolutely the 
lack of control of the impulses. Just 
as handwriting wavers—so does the 
individual waver in his impulses. 
Note the undulating base-line in the 
sample expressing great lack of con- 
trol of the impulses and a very weak 
will. Sueh writing lacks moral and 
spiritual courage. The mind is quite 


serious 


By BERTHA W. HALL 


Graphologist, Chicago 


all right but the will decidedly all 
wrong. 


Open Letters Sign of Dishonesty 


The small letters -o- and -a- are 
open at the bottom; a sure sign of 
furtiveness, dishonesty and unre- 
liability. 

The grandly flying stroke to the 
capital -w- shows very material in- 
stinets. 

The small letter -t- is left open 
somewhat like an inverted -v-; this is 
always the indication of deception 
and evasion, even in the highest type 
of penmanship. 

The small letter -s- is also open at 
the bottom. Some authorities insist 
that this open letter alone indicates 
a lack of candor and a disposition to 
dcdge the truth. Such writers are 
people whose assertions must be ac- 
cepted with allowance, and ean rarely 
be depended upon for frankness ; or 
straight-forwardness in business deal- 
ings. I have been able, many times, 
to confirm this sign, but find it re- 
liable only when combined with other 
indieations of dishonesty. Acecord- 
ingly, I would not brand a writer for 
his open -s-. However, in this illus- 
tration, since it appears with other 
authentie indices of serious faults, 
its meaning is very evident, and em- 
phasizes these faults. 

The specimen discloses altogether 
many indices of dishonesty, 
evasion and lack of straight-forward- 
ness. Therefore, such a writer can- 


too 


























The wavering base line indicates the tendency to cheat and a lack of will power. The broken “‘o’s”’ and 


“a’s,"" the open “‘t’s”’ and “‘s’s, 


* and the flying stroke on the capital ‘‘W" are all indices of dishonesty 


and when combined are sure proofs. 








How To Spot The Crook 


By Handwriting Signals 


not overcome them without the em- 
ployment of very strong will-power. 
This base line permits no such con- 
trol, and so the writer indulges in 
those things which will eventually 
take from him his liberty. And the 
pity of it is that he is doing all of 
these things with his eyes wide open. 
The mind is excellent but the will 
very weak. 

Any of the pen-tracks mentioned 
above, and appearing in any sort of 
penmanship, even the very highest 


type, brands that writer with the 
ability to practice dishonesty and 
crookedness. 


Departmental Efficiency 
Increased 


A departmental manager in a large 
bank recently put this one secret to 
work with his clerks. A psychologist 
had told him that his clerks were too 
specialized. The manager retained 
the specialization but saw that each 
clerk was gradually trained in the 
specialty of the others who handled 
preceding or succeeding details in 
the transactions of which they had 
charge. Then he started rotating his 
clerks every half hour, like a pre- 
determined game of progressive 
bridge. 

Playing with dynamite? Perhaps, 
but within a few weeks that group of 
clerks was leaving the portals of the 
bank, all their work cleared away, 
more than an hour earlier than they 
had been able to do by working hard 
at a single process all day long. The 
change every half hour gave a chance 
for some brain cells to rest, and with 
less consequent fatigue they ate up 
their work and enjoyed the extra 
hour. And when one clerk was kept 
from work by illness, the routine was 
not held up, for every other clerk in 
the department was now qualified to 
do the absent one’s work.—Donald 
A. Laird. 







The vital question is not how much 
intelligence you have, but what use 
you make of it. 
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SEND FOR SUPER-SAFETY SAMPLES 
AND WE'LL LEAVE THE REST TO YOUI 


EE: By2e¥ ~. See oe 


We’p LIKE to fill this page with words and pictures ex- 
plaining the intricate laboratory tests that have proved 
the superiority of Super-Safety Check Paper—that 
credited it with many times the tensile strength and 
foldability of other check papers. . 
you're too busy to study scientific text and micro- 
photographs. So we’re asking you just to set up a 


. . But we know 


little laboratory of your own on your desk! 

Write on your business letterhead for six assorted 
samples of Super-Safety. When they arrive, take two 
minutes for their testing. And don’t trust the job to 
any one else! 

Begin by folding Super-Safety, remembering that 
seventeen people handle the average check in its life- 
time. Crease it over and over. You'll tire out before 


Super-Safety breaks! . . . Impatient hands tear checks 


el 
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TODD DISTINCTIVE BANKERS’ SUPPL 
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from stubs and spindles. Tear Super-Safety and notice 
the extra-long fibers that make each check strong 
enough to support the weight of a man. . . . Write on 
Super-Safety’s satin-smooth surface and see how per- 
fectly and promptly ink is absorbed. . . . Use knife, 
eraser or eradicator on what you've written, and see 
the glaring spot that results. 

Think what these tests mean to your depositors in 
protection—to you in prestige! Consider Super-Safety’s 
pleasant pastel colors and dignified pattern. Remember 
that it costs no more than other kinds of check paper. 
Then . . . address your inquiries to The Todd Com- 
pany. Bankers’ Supply Division. Rochester, N. Y. 
Offices also in Boston, Brooklyn, Buffalo, Detroit, 
Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Paul, Des Moines, Birming- 
ham, Dallas, Denver, Spokane. 
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IGH yield and a market turn are 

ordinarily the inducements un- 
scrupulous bond salesmen use to ef- 
fect sales. The results are that the 
high-vield bond, usually lacking ade- 
quate security, sells lower and the 
market turn does not materialize. 
Perhaps income is seriously jeopard- 
ized. 

Over a long period the net results 
of many bank bond portfolios are 
astonishingly poor. It is appalling to 
learn that so many banks, especially 
small institutions, have losing bond 
accounts. It is inexcusable that any 
bank should consistently lose money 
from its bond investments. A proper- 
ly managed bond account, dollar for 
dollar, should be one of the chief 
sourees of a bank’s income. 

How ean all banks achieve this? 

Before attempting to find how it is 
possible to manage a bank’s bond 
portfolio, we should observe certain 
features relating to bank profits and 
losses, their sources and ratios to 
honds held. 

The larger banks have their own 
well-organized statistical and re- 
search departments. They subscribe 
to many financial and economie serv- 
ices and journals. Among the largest 
banks there are those having scores 
of employees devoting their entire 
time to the study of securities. These 
banks are outside the seope of this 
discussion. They are able to serve 
themselves. 


Survey Shows Quantity Of 
Securities Heid 


It is the smaller banks and their 
bend portfolios about which we are 
concerned. Inasmuch as large banks 
have been excluded from this study 
because they are (theoretically at 
least) fully equipped and manned 
for handling their own bond prob- 
lems, we chose for analysis banks hav- 
ing paid-up capital of from $25,000 
to $200,000. 

Groups were selected in the East, 
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By J. HORACE JONES 


President, The Capital Bank, Clereland, Ohio 


Central and Southwestern sections of 
the country. The individual banks 
were taken at random from _ the 
second, seventh, eighth and eleventh 
federal reserve districts. Their secur- 
itv holdings range from less than 
$25,000 up to about $1,000,000 in 
value, in some few instances greater 
amounts. Almost universally, banks 
no larger than these cannot afford to 
engage for themselves exclusively the 
services of competent statistical per- 
sonnel. Hence, the management de- 
volves upon some officer who is un- 
trained for the duty and who finds it 
an irksome burden. Actually, he has 
not the time to give to the proper 
study of securities and their markets. 

The following figures of recent 
date show the value of securities held 
compared with the total resources of 
the banks in the study. The figures 
under the headings ‘‘Total Re- 
sources’? and ‘‘Securities’’ are the 
averages of 10 banks’ figures in each 
of the four groups shown for each 
state. 


Five Important Facts 


Revealed By Survey 


1. Eastern banks have the 
largest percentage of assets 
in securities. 


2. Southwestern banks 
have the smallest. 


3. The larger banks have 
the highest percentage in 
bonds. 


4. Net losses increase as 
the percentage of securities 
held decreases. 

5. Smaller banks lose less 
on loan chargeoffs than 
larger ones. 





How Banks Invest Surplus 


HE results of a study of security hoid- 
ings by territory and by size of banks. 


A Study Of Securities Held By 
Banks In Four Classes 


NEW YORK 


Paid-up capital Total resources Securities 
$200,000 $4,755,800 $1,917,700 
100,000 2,050,800 1,006,400 
50,000 788,900 341,600 
25,000 753,700 280,500 
ILLINOIS 
$200,000 $3,386,300 $1,057,800 
100,000 1,393,400 384,600 
50,000 715,400 165,600 
25,000 344,000 50,200 
TEXAS 
$200,000 $3,090,500 $854,700 
100,000 949,900 117,500 
50,000 492,000 51,900 
25,000 214,500 15,800 


On a percentage basis, the ratio of 
securities held to total resources ap- 
pears as follows: 


Paid-up East Central South West 
Capital (NewYork) (Illinois) (Texas) Average 
$200,000 40.32% 31.23% 27.66% 33.07% 
100,000 49.07 27.60 12.37 29.68 

50,000 43.30 23.15 10.55 25.67 

25,000 37.22 14.59 7.36 19.72 
Average 42.389 24.14% 14.48% 

A glanee at these figures reveals 
two important facts: 


Larger Banks Have A Larger 
Percentage Of Securities 


1. Eastern banks carry a larger 
percentage of their assets in bonds 
than banks serving predominently 
agricultural territories; and 

2. Larger banks earry a larger 
percentage of their funds in bonds 
than smaller banks. 

The bond portfolios of the 30 banks 
in these districts, with $100,000 paid- 
up capital each, showed an average 
par value of almost exactly $500,000. 
‘en banks were chosen from each of 
the three states, New York, Illinois. 
Texas. The total resources of the ten 
banks from New York amounted to 
$20,508,000. Of this $10,064,000 was 
invested in securities. The Illinois 
banks showed total resources of $13,- 
954,000 with $3,846,000 in securities. 
The 10 Texas banks had $9,499,000 
total resources, with only $1,175,000 
invested in securities. It is perfectly 
obvious that banks keeping only 10% 
or 15% of their invested funds liquid 
are in a rather weak position for 
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NO OTHER METHOD OF... 


WINDOW POSTING 


CAN DO WHAT THE NATIONAL 
POSTING MACHINE DOES 





JOHN J. BLANK 
ADORESS 


144 EAST MAIN ST. 
BLANKVILLE, ¥. Y. 
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Ledger Card, Passbook and Journal Sheet 


The National Posting Machine gives 
results in the posting of savings passbook 
and ledger that are not approached by 
any other method. 


At one operation it prints an original 
record of a deposit, withdrawal or inter- 
est credit in three places—passbook, 
ledger card and journal sheet. 


It accumulates seventeen separate 
totals, including individual deposit and 
withdrawal totals for each of two tellers. 
The machine is really two machines in 
one, because it handles the work of two 
tellers and keeps separate totals, 


at 


D oo. 


IT IS PRACTICALLY TWO MACHINES 
IN ONE. 


CONTROL IS CENTRALIZED IN 
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A BANK OFFICER 


THREE RECORDS 
ARE PRINTED AT 
ONE OPERATION 
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All totals are controlled by one lock. 
An officer of the bank carries the key 


and thus controls each machine. He is 
the only one who can learn the amounts 
shown on the totals. 


Depositors appreciate the neat printed 
figures of the National Posting Machine. 
They realize that this is an added pro- 
tection of their money .. . a guarantee 
that their record and the bank’s record 
are exactly the same. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 


World’s Outstanding Producer of Accounting Machines and Cash Registers 
DAYTON, OHIO 
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HE following list of books is com- 

piled by subject for ready refer- 
ence and gives first the name of the 
author, then the name of the book, 
followed by the name of the pub- 
lisher, vear of publication and cost 
of the book. The addresses of the 
publishers mentioned will be found 
at the end of the article. THE BAankK- 
ERS MONTHLY is always glad_ to 
answer inquiries about books on 
banking subjects. 


Accounting And Auditing 
Beach, F. L. 


Bank system and accounting. 
1927, $6. 

Millet, J. I. 
Bank audits and examination. 
1927, $6. 

Montgomery, R. H. 


Ronald, 


Ronald, 


Auditing theory and practice. 4th edi- 
tion, revised and enlarged. Ronald, 
1927, $6. 

Administration 


Stronck, H. N. 
Bank administration. Rand MeNally, 
1929, $5. 


Advertising And New Business 


Bankers Publishing Co. 
Bank advertising 
$2.50. 

Chase, M. E. 

101 Window displays. Bankers Publish- 
ing Co. 1927, $5. 

Financial Advertisers Association 
Advertising investment securities. Pren- 
tice-Hall, 1928, $5. 

Financial Advertisers Association 
Proceedings. (always filled with good 
practical material.) 

Kerman, F. R. and Griffin, B. W. 

New business for banks. Prentice-Hall, 
1926. $5. 

Knapp, G. P. 

How banks increase their business. Rand 
MeNally, 1926, $2.50. 

Long, J. D. and Farwell, J. E. 
Fundamentals of financial advertising. 
Harper, 1927, $4. 

MacGregor, T. D. 

Book of bank advertising. New edition. 
Bankers Publishing Co. 1928, $7.50. 

Miller, M. D. 

Bank sales management. Ronald, 1929, 


$5. 


production. 1926. 


Agricultural Credit 


Benner, C. L. 
Federal intermediate 
Maemillan, 1926, $2.50. 


credit system. 
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“If you haven't time to read, you haven’t time 
to succeed.””"—John G. Lonsdale 


Ward, R. A. 
Bank agricultural department. Bankers 
Pub. Co. 1923, $1.25. 

Wright, Ivan 
Bank credit and agriculture. McGraw- 
Hill, 1922, $3. 


Bank Credit 


American Institute of Banking 
Credits, 1930, $3. 

Prudden, R. F. 
Bank eredit investigator. Bankers Pub- 
lishing Co. 1922, $1.50. 

Stockwell, H. G. 
How to read a 
Ronald, 1925, $4.50. 

Stockwell, H. G. 
How to read a profit and loss statement. 
Ronald, 1927, $4.50. 

Stronek, H. N. and Eigelberner, J. 
Bank loan management. Rand MeNally, 
1930, $5. 

Wall, Alexander 
Bankers eredit manual. Revised edition. 
Bobbs-Merrill, 1924, $3.50. 

Wall, Alexander, and Duning, R. W. 
Ratio analysis of financial statements. 
Harper, 1928, $4. 


financial statement. 


Banking Theory And Practice 


American Institute of Banking 
Banking fundamentals. 1925, $3. 
Hopkins, Alfred 
Fundamentals of good bank building. 
Bankers Publishing Co. 1929, $7.50. 
James, F. C. 
Economics of money, credit and banking. 
Ronald, 1930, $4. 
Jones, W. G. 
The service charge on demand deposits. 
Bankers Publishing Co. 1930, $2.50. 





What To Read On Banking 


And Where To Get The Books 


Kilborne, R. D. 
Principles of money and banking. 2nd 
revised edition. MeGraw-Hill, 1929. $5. 
Kniffin, W. H. 
Practical work of a bank. 7th edition. 
Bankers Publishing Co. 1928, $7.50. 
Langston, L. H. 
Practical bank operation. Ronald, 1921, 
$6. 
Major, F. L. 
Duties, responsibilities and liabilities of 
bank directors. Macmillan, 1925, $2.50. 
Munn, G. G. 
Paying teller’s department. 
Publishing Co. 1922, $1.25. 
Rodkey, R. J. 
Banking process. Macmillan, 1928, $2.50. 
Willis, H. P. and Beckhart, B. H. 
Foreign banking systems, Holt, 1929, 
$7.50. 


Bankers 


Banking History 


Hoggson, N. F. 
Banking through the ages. Dodd, 1926, 
$3. 

Hoggson, N. F. 
Epochs in 
1929, $5. 


American banking. Day, 


Banking Law 


srady, J. E. 
Banking Law Journal digest. 3rd edition, 
Banking Law Journal, 1924, $6.50 (1927 
supplement $2). 

Paton, T. B. 
Digest of legal opinions. New York, 
Paton’s Digest, 1926, 2 vols. $20. 


Biography 


Bishop, J. B. 
A. Barton Hepburn, his life and service 
to his time. Seribner, 1923, $3. 
Stephenson, G. T. 
The life story of a trust man. Crofts, 
1930, $3. 


Branch Banking 


Harr, L. A. 

Branch banking in England, University 
of Pennsylvania Press, 1929, $2.50. 

Ostrolenk, Bernhard 
Economies of branch banking. Harper, 
1930, $3.50. 

Southworth, 8. D. 

Branch banking in the U. 8S. MeGraw- 
Hill, 1928, $2.50. 

U. S. Congress. House Committee On Bank- 
ing & Currency. Branch, chain and group 
banking. Hearings...Feb. 25-May 28, 
1930. 13 pts. 2 vols. 


Building And Loan Associations 


Clark, H. F. and Chase, F. A. 
Elements of the modern building and loan 
association. Maemillan, 1925, $4. 


(Continued on page 56) 
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Foreman-State National Bank 
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Three rows of corn are cultivated at once and at a rapid speed with the modern tractor and 
its special tools. This tractor is run from four o’clock in the morning to eight o'clock at night. 
It cultivates 150 acres in three days. 


Market Prices No Worry 


For Well-Equipped Corn Farmers 


VERY community has its farmers who are above the aver- 
age because their power and equipment enables them to 
produce at lower cost. When corn is grown for 30 cents a 
bushel, the market fluctuations do not worry the producer. 


By R. U. BLASINGAME 


Head of the Department of Agricultural Engineering, Pennsylvania State College 


WO years ago I visited the Brady 

Brothers’ farm at Payne, Ohio, 
in August. These men had a 270- 
acre field of corn which had been 
grown entirely with tractor power. 
A team had not been in the field. 
The corn was as free from weed and 
grass as any field I saw on this trip 
of several weeks through the Middle 
West. The stand was good and the 
owners of the farm said that the only 
difference in that field from their 
usual production was that the cost 
was much less with the tractor than 
with teams. Two shifts were em- 
ployed and one tractor did al! the 
work going day and night during 
rush seasons. 

One of the very interesting things 
about this job was that the tractor 
used by the Brady Brothers was an 


30 


experimental machine. This was the 
third year this tractor had been put 
through the paces all the way from 
Southern Texas to Northern Ohio. 
This machine was brought on the 
market only this spring, after a four- 
year test. Such procedure is common 
nowadays in the perfection of power 
farm machinery. 


Corn Growing In Pennsylvania 


Farmers and other business men 
outside the farm implement industry 
are not acquainted with these long 
periods of research development and 
perfection to which general-purpose 
tractors and equipment are subjected 
before being placed upon the market. 
And, as a rule, the program of de- 
velopment starts with corn produc- 
tion, in view of the fact that one of 


the large potential markets for the 
sale of such equipment is in the vast 
eorn country in the Middle West. 

I know a man (whose name I am 
not at liberty to use at this time) in 
Pennsylvania, who grew this year. 
1930, a 40-acre field of corn with a 
three-row general-purpose tractor. 
The land was plowed, harrowed and 
rolled; limed, harrowed and rolled 
again; planted, spike toothed just as 
the crop was coming up, and culti- 
vated three times. The actual time 
in the field for all of these operations 
was 5.5 man hours per acre. 


If the man had been using a team 
he eould not have plowed the land 
alone in that time. And the tractor 
operator, a hired man, was not an 
expert. He had never seen, one of 


(Continued on page 33) 
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From the practical standpoint of bank profits, is there so 
much difference between a bond on which you must ‘‘take 
a loss’’ and a local loan that won’t pay out? You sacrifice 
yield to gain marketability when you invest funds in bonds. 


Can you be certain in advanée that the market value of 


your bond account will always equal or be above cost? 


. Hundreds of bankers have 


FroZen: LOANS IM ga mens Scent 
the Bond Account sory Service (as a supple- 


ment to their own good 


judgment) to be the most economical way to avoid needless 


losses without decreasing yield unduly. 


With this Service at their command, they are buying bonds 
instead of ‘‘being sold’’. They take advantage of foreseen 
uptrends in the bond market and of the upward movement 
of certain groups of bonds ahead of the market as a whole. 


They know when to buy—and when to sell. 


Day-by-day, as developments affect the value of bonds in 
their portfolio, subscribers to Moody’s Service are immedi- 


ately informed of the facts and counseled on substitutions 


that may be needed to keep ‘ 
their entire investment port- MOQ O D ; S 
folio always loss-proof and I NV F S TO R S S E RVI i F 


ayes. JOHN MOODY, President 
Cost? The fee is based en 65 Broadway, New York City 


en 


— 


tirely on the work involved in putting your investments in 


prime financial health . . . and keeping them that way. It 


<P 


bears no relation to the size of the fund involved. 


May we have the privilege of telling you what Moody’s 
Supervisory Service can do for your bank? There will be 


no obligation. Kindly address our principal office. 
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Loan Management 


is the Heart of any Bank 


OAN ADMINISTRATION is an essential ‘ Bank Loan MANAGEMENT tells in 
c of profitable bank management THE CONTENTS detail how to arrange and carry out 
and efficient bank operation. —o- a well rounded financial program . . . 

Your directors, executives and Function of Loan Administration how to analyze and evaluate credit 
staff must know the principles of Tests for Underlying Liquidity of risks of all kinds... how to avoid 
safe, modern loan management. They Loan and Discounts sour loans and work out slow ones 
must know how to apply them with The Ten Commandments of Loan ... how to diversify your loans for 
greatest accuracy and economy of _ Administration re greatest yield and liquidity ... and 
time. : Fundamentals of Credit Evaluation how to manage your investment 

Here is the first and only complete, Credit Analysis—Secured Loans account. 
accurate statement of sound up-to- Credit Analysis—U nsecured Loans Every bank officer ... and every 
date loan principles . . . and how to Investigating the Business Risk man who has it in him to become a 
apply them... the new book Bank Comparative and Relative Ratios bank officer . . . is invited to examine 
Loan MANAGEMENT by H. N.Stronck Utilization of Outside Credit In- Bank Loan MANAGEMENT at our 


formation 
Future Prospects for Profit 
Agricultural Loans 
Sizing Up the Credit Risk 
Why Loans Go Sour 
Slow Lines and Workouts | 
Long-Term Financing ; 
Financial Program 
Loan-Control moe 
Real-Estate Mortgages | BANK LOAN 
Management of Investment Acc’t MANAGEMENT 


and J. Eigelberner. These two men, 
distinguished authorities on bank 
management, special counsels for 
state and national banking associa- 
tions and for individual banks. . 
are too well known to need introduc- 
tion. Their book is a gold mine of 
information taken from their wealth 
of experience as the only professional 
bank management engineers in the 
world. 


expense. As you can see from the 
coupon, we are willing to take all 
the chances. Read it. Sign it. Send 
it to us today. 





RAND M¢NALLY & COMPANY, 536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 


Gentlemen: Send me one copy of BANK LOAN MANAGEMENT by H. N. Stronck and 
J. Eigelberner and —- my account $5. It is understood that if I am not thoroughly 
satisfied with the book, I may return it within five days and cancel your invoice. 
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these machines previous to its arrival. 
Even though much of the land in 
Pennsylvania is hilly and rocky, the 
average production of corn per acre 
over a period of years is slightly 
more than in Iowa, according to the 
U. S. Department year book. Figur- 
ing man labor at 30 cents, the trac- 
tor at 80 cents and a team at 46 cents 
per hour the power and labor costs 
for producing the entire corn crop 
with the traetor was: 
Power 5.5 x $ .80 = $4.40 
Labor 5.5 x $ .30 = $1.65 





Total $6.05 
On the other hand, for just plow- 
ing the land alone with a team, if it 
could have been done at the rapid 
rate of 5.5 hours per aere, the cost 
for power and labor would have 
been: 
Power 5.5 x $ .40 = $2.20 
Labor 5.5 x $ .30 = $1.65 





Total $3.85 

In other words, the total cost for 
power and labor for the complete 
production of the 40 acres of corn 
was $240.00, while it would have 
eost $154.00 for power and labor to 
have plowed the ground with a team 
leaving a difference of only $86.00 
with which to harrow and roll the 
ground twice, lime, plant and eulti- 
vate three times with the team. The 
$86.00 would not have been sufficient 
to prepare the seedbed. 


Timeliness Counts 


In view of the fact that about 
100,000 farmers are now using gen- 
eral-purpose tractors in this country, 
many examples could be cited to 
show how farmers are speeding up 
their corn production, covering 
larger acreages, doing the work on 
time and reducing costs by the use 
of these machines. 


A. B. Van Schoik, of Adrian. 
Michigan, operates about 1,800 acres 
of land almost wholly with tractor 
power. This spring he planted 525 
acres of corn, four rows at a time, 
with a general-purpose tractor, in 18 
days of 10 hours each. Only one man 
was required to do this job. His best 
record was 65 acres in one day. 

At the second cultivation Mr. Van 
Schoik says that he covered 150 acres 
of corn in 31 hours or 3.1 days of 10 
hours each. He ran two shifts in this 
operation. One man began cultivat- 
ing at four o’clock in the morning 
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3 Good Crop 
Records Made With 


Mechanical Power 


1. A Pennsylvania farmer 
spends only 5.5 hours in 
raising an acre of corn. 


2. Another farmer spent 
only $6.05 for power and 
labor to raise an acre of corn. 


3. A Michigan farmer 
planted 65 acres of corn in. 
one day. 


4. His tractor cultivates 
about 50 acres a day. 


5. An Ohio farmer pro- 
duced 160 bushels of corn 
per acre for six years. His 
chief power is a tractor. 


and worked until noon, another op- 
erator began at noon and ran until 
8 o’elock P. M. 

There is a correct time to plant and 
cultivate corn and with general- 
purpose tractor equipment, advan- 
tage can be taken of weather condi- 
tions which is denied the man who 
works with teams which have to rest. 
Their speed is limited to that of the 
time of the ‘‘Sower Who Went Forth 
to Sow’’ in Biblical times. 


Corn Champion Of United States 
Uses Tractors Only 


Ira Marshall of Ada, Ohio, the 
champion corn grower in this coun- 
try, employs two general-purpose 
tractors. Mr. Marshall produced 160 
bushels of corn on 10 acres each year 
for six years in succession for which 
record Ohio State University pre- 
sented him a medal. 

I visited Mr. Marshall’s place this 
summer and found that except for 
the planting, he produced his crop 
entirely with general-purpose trac- 
tors. He said he had two teams and 
his corn planters would last this 
season through. Next year he pro- 
poses to operate his 750 acres entirely 
with mechanical power. 

He produces seed corn of high 
grade and says his reasons for shift- 
ing to tractor operation from horses 
ere that it (a) saves labor, (b) gets 
the work done on time, (¢) is cheaper 


and (d) a more pleasant job to farm 
with tractors. F 

Not every farmer can duplicate 
what these men have and are doing 
but many ean and will, if encour- 
aged to buy up-to-date tractor equip- 
ment. 
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What Time Should The 
President Give To Advertising? 


‘*As advertising director, your 
plans, even should they be of more 
far-reaching importance than any- 
thing else affecting your business, 
may possibly receive less of your 
president’s time and attention than 
he would give to the problem of 
hiring a new secretary.”’ 


Such is the substance of one para-- 


graph in a booklet entitled ‘‘ What 
Do Corporation Presidents Think 
About?’’ ‘.sued by the advertising 
agency, Batten, Barton Durstine & 
Osborn. 

This booklet deplores the lack of 
attention given by the chief execu- 
tives of various corporations to the 
important subject of public rela- 
tions. 

The booklet goes on to say, ‘‘In 
certain companies, advertising has 
not lacked executive sponsorship. 
With searecely an exception, it may 
be noted, these companies have been 
conspicuously successful in their 
fields. 

“It may be ventured, for example, 
that Kodak is Kodak today because 
of its founder’s understanding of the 
application of advertising to his 
business ; and that Campbell’s Soup 
enjoys today a distribution as wide 
as granulated sugar because of the 
infinite time that the chief executive 
of that company has devoted to his 
advertising problem; and that Gen- 
eral Motors has won wide acceptance 
for its products because its president 
gave to advertising a certain priority 
or attention. *** 

‘The security of these companies 
rests in the hands of a publie 120,- 
000,000 strongs who have a tradi- 
tional habit of getting the things 
that they want once their preferences 
are won. 

In other words, the advertising 
manager of a bank who is also a 
good banker, has as good or better 
opportunity to be made president, 
than a man with less understanding 
of the importance of the printed 
word in developing in the minds of 
the public those important impres- 
sions that serve business. 
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A ‘‘No Man’s Land” section of Cleveland—property that has been rendered unsalable and almost worthless by a migration of tenants. 
Sociology is an important study for appraisers who must look into the future as far as possible. It will be noticed that Cleveland’s Terminal 
Tower is seen in the near background and that this section is very close to the modern business section. 


Realty Values Endangered 


By The Migration of Races 


a... of sociology is essential to safeguard loans on city 


residence property. 


HEN an investor checks real 

estate values, he is usually 
satisfied with a carefully made 
square foot or cubie foot appraisal 
of a property, together with a photo- 
graph which shows that the premises 
are in good condition. 

Experience in many of our larger 
cities, however, has shown that this 
method does not go far enough. 
There may be hidden sociological! 
factors at work undermining values 
as certainly as though an invading 
army were approaching. When ‘‘ For 
Sale’’ signs become too conspicuous 
in a neighborhood, that indicates 
that a blight has fallen. They are 
merely the symptoms of the last 
stage of an incurable disease whici 
may have been at work for some time 
There is nothing the investor can do 
then but take his loss cheerfully and 
charge it to experience. 


Four Cycles Of Migration 


Some time ago the writer was 
ealled upon to make a survey of dis- 
tressed property in the city of Cleve- 
land. Investigations disclosed the 
course of a migration which has left 
due destruction in its wake. It 
further revealed that this migration 
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By WALTER J. ARING 


Of The H. K. Ferguson Co., Cleveland 


had oceurred in four more or less 


distinet eveles moving outward from 
the center of the eity. 

District No. 1, the starting point 
of the movement, is the section that 
was originally built and settled by 
a thrifty class of German folk which 


Why Some City Prop- 
erty Depreciates To 
The Vanishing Point 


1. Many people are rest- 
less and want to move. 

2. There is a growing 
desire for better living 
quarters. 

3. Races are clannish. 

4. When undesirables 
enter a neighborhood, a mi- 
gration of present inhabi- 
tants begins. 

5. The entry of factories 
changes the type of residents. 


An account of a recent experience 


we shall designate as ‘‘Class <A.’ 
As business expanded into this area, 
the original merchants and residents 
gave way to a good class of Jewish 
husiness men, ‘‘ Class B’*, and sought 
homes in new residential sections 
where they were gradually assimil- 
ated. 

The new-comers into Distriet No. 1 
followed by the Ghetto 
type of Jew and by colored people 
of the better class, whereupon the 
Class B merchants and business men 
began to locate in District No. 2 
They took their families with them 
and made large inroads into the near- 
by residence section. People of this 
class like to have their homes near 
their places of business. 


were soon 


Soon members of ‘‘ Class C** began 
to make their appearance in Dis- 
trict No. 2. Again a migration of 
Class B set in, this time to a com- 
paratively new and high elass busi- 
ness and residential section which 
was then the northeast rim of the 
citv. Class C again followed, and 
again Class B was on the march, this 
time toward another new section at 
the southeast border of the city. 

In the meantime District ,No. 1, 


(Continued on page 36) 
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HE CONSOLIDATION of these institu- 

tions unites the resources, facilities, 
service, prestige and good will of two great 
statewide banking organizations and 
marks one of the greatest forward strides 
in the financial progress of America. p It 
completes the structure begun by A. P. 
Giannini, bringing to every center of bus- 
iness, of industry and of agriculture in 
California the complete metropolitan serv- 


ice of this billion dollar bank. » The 
growth of Bank of Italy National Trust 


Corporation of America 


IDENTICAL IN OWNERSHIP 
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CALIFORNIA 


A CONSOLIDATION OF 
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NATIONAL TRUST & SAVINGS ASSOCIATION 
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America 


Savings Association 


Sor ety, 


Effective 
November Third 
Nineteen Thirty 
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and Savings Association and Bank of 
America of California is one of the out- 
standing features of American banking 
history. Both organizations have distin- 
guished themselves in constructive 
achievement and in helpful, human, state- 
wide banking service. They have attracted 
a combined patronage greater than that 
of any other bank in the United States. 


‘Bank of America National Trust &> Sav- 
ings Association...a National Bank... and 
Bank of America... a California State Bank 
... are identical in ownership and management. 
438 offices in 243 California cities. 
















which has felt the passage of all four 
cveles, is the scene of devastation. 
Whole streets of unpainted houses 


and 
stores 


with windows broken 

sagging. Deserted 
and banks are boarded up or oceu- 
pied by second-hand clothing stores 
and junk shops. Over a thousand 
such ‘buildings have recently been 
destroyed to make way for the new 
Cleveland Union Terminal develop- 
ment. Thousands _ still remain 
stripped of plumbing and electric 
fixtures. Often pipes are allowed to 
freeze and burst, filling basements 
with water and ice. An abandoned 
building is looted at once. 


stand 
porches 


City Property A Menace To 
Health And Safety 


Such hovels as are inhabited, 
house representatives of the lowest 
strata of many a" 
The entire section has become a prob- 
lem not only to finaneiers and bank- 
ers but to the police department as 
well. The fire department has re- 
cently been called upon to destroy 
several of the worst survivals that 
had become menaces to health and 
safety. 


races, ‘‘ Class 


District No. 2 is rapidly declining 
and is taking on many of the physi- 
cal and sociological characteristies of 
District No. 1. A local newspaper 
recently reported that a United 
States census enumerator had dis- 
covered one hundred and four peo- 
ple in six houses. Old established 
banks in the section have suffered a 
marked decrease in the amount of 
business handled since the better 
class of merchants and business men 
have left. 

District No. 3 is already showing 
unmistakable signs of the oncoming 
tide and no doubt will soon decline 
to the standard of District No. 2. 

Many factors combine to furnish 
impulse to this movement: The rest- 
lessness of folks, the continual de- 
sire for better living standards, the 
elannishness of races, entry of un- 
desirables, and establishment of in- 
dustry and commerce. Each con- 
tributes its share to the decline of a 
neighborhood. 

The reasons enumerated will not 
tend equally to stampede folks out 
of a community. Restlessness and a 
desire for better living are slower 
processes. But if undesirables or 
some racial difference enters, the 
process is greatly accelerated. Soon 
you will hear that ‘‘the neighbor- 
hood is gone.’’ This is especially 
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true where industry and commerce 
are permitted to encroach upon a 
good residence section. The zoning 
ordinances of larger cities fortunate- 
ly curb this condition to some ex- 
tent. 

Of course, it is impossible for the 
majority of families to move im- 
mediately, but ‘‘ For Sale’’ signs be- 
come numerous. This naturally de- 
preciates the value of real estate in 
the community and opens the way 
for a sub-standard type of purchaser 
and renter which ushers in the 
seeond evyele. 

This eyvele usually changes the 
complexion of the business centers 
in such a community. The better 
merchants give way to a less desira- 
ble type. From this time on the de- 
preciation is generally more rapid. 


Migrations Cannot Be Accurately 
Foretold 


Certain races are noted for their 
migratory habits. They are con- 
tinually on the lookout for an op- 











PROXIMITY to the main business section 

does not insure permanent real estate values. 

Here you see abandoned buildings just a few 
blocks from modern skyscrapers. 


How The Residents 
Of This District 
Have Changed 


Cycle 1. 
Cycle 2. Jewish merchants. 


Cycle 3. Ghetto Jews and 
colored people of the better 
class. 


Cycle 4. The riff raff of all 
nationalities. 


Thrifty Germans. 


Cycle 5. Property aban- 
doned. 





portunity to move into virgin terri- 
tory. Unfortunately the period of 
these eycles of migration cannot be 
measured in time. If this were pos- 
sible, investors and financiers could 
measure their investments on a 
time basis. 

Every banker knows sections of 
his city whose values have depre- 
ciated to the point where it is almost 
impossible to get even an offer for 
the best kept real estate in the com- 
munity. Capitalists who have money 
to invest are not interested in this 
type of property and the few who 
might be satisfied to colleet small 
rentals from these hovels for a few 
years do not have eapital to pur- 
chase. As a result these districts 
become ‘‘No-Man’s Land.’’ 

These eveles of change should be 
watched as long as money is invested 
in property, for changing conditions 
eannot be confined within any def- 
inite limits. If this were possible, 
economic losses might be checked. 
Unfortunately once started this evil 
spreads like a plague. 


How To Get Warnings of 
Migrations 


Agencies exist from which infor- 
mation can be gathered that signals 
the beginning of change. Children 
of a different class begin to make 
their appearance in the schools of a 
section. School authorities also can 
tell from their records of transfers 
the section to which families have 
moved. Social workers and chari- 
table agencies are also able to furnish 
considerable information about the 
movement of population. Neighbor- 
hood merchants are apt to be well 
acquainted with their customers and 
know the reasons for their moving. 
They also watch business develop- 
ments in the community very closely 
and are aware of the approach of 
competition. 

Real estate agents and branch 
bank officials in the community are 
also in a position to observe any 
change in the character of popula- 
tion and are probably in the best 
position to gauge the extent of the 
change. 

It is vitally necessary for the in- 
vestor or banker to be sufficiently 
familiar with the forees that are at 
work in his city to observe in time 
the approach of undermining in- 
fluences so that he will be able to 
protect himself against serious loss. 

When the tide of migration sets in 
toward a section, it is time to act. 
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EXPERIENCE 
the 


GREAT 


ECONOMIZER 


By L. M. Brohammer 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


St. Louis Bank Building 
and Equipment Company 


CONOMIES in building 

are now possible because 
of lower costs for materials and 
lapor. But real economies are 
possible only in the planning 
of a building. 

The difference in cost of 
material today runs into hun- 
dreds of dollars in first cost. 
But the savings made by plan- 
ning may run into thousands 
of dollars every year for the 
life of the building. 

Such economies are secured 
only as the result of the ex- 
perience of the concern which 
plans and erects the building. 
Such experience must, of neces- 
sity, have been over a period 
of years exclusively with banks. 

Only a few concerns have 
this experience to their credit. 
They can readily be found by 
asking all who offer their serv- 
ices to supply a list of banks 
built. Correspondence with the 
officers of these banks will soon 
disclose the type of experience 
available in each organization. 

Economies show up in the 
intelligent use of various mate- 
rials, in the planning of the 
floor layout, in the location of 
the various departments, in the 
arrangement of the various 
offices, in the location of work 
rooms, storage space, plumbing 
and lighting equipment, and in 
a myriad of other details that 
might ordinarily have to be 
debated and checked by a 
bank officer. 

These details are planned 
and checked by bank building 
experts when such men are 
employed by the organization 
taking the contract. 

The important difference be- 
tween bank buildings and other 
structures is indicated by the 
fact that it has been necessary 
for the most successful bank 
builders to specialize exclusive- 
ly in banks in order to reach 
the high standards of economy 
their knowledge and experience 
has been able to bring about. 
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Engineering 
Construction 
and 
Equipment 
by 
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Citizens Farmers 
National ‘Bank, 
Chickasha 
Okla. 


(In Course of 
Construction) 






The Thrifty Build Now 


UILDING material prices have declined. 

Workmen do more ina day. The cost of 
money is less. Now is the time thrifty bank 
directors are authorizing the construction of 
contemplated buildings. The very best may be 
had now at prices your bank can afford. These | 











conditions are certain to change—therefore, 
build now! 


quote a guaranteed maximum cost in advance 
of the preparation of expensive working 
drawings and specifications. 





Our service, which includes complete Invest- | 
ment Surveys, Architectural Design, Engi- 





neering,Construction and Interior Equipment, 
is fully explained in our Preliminary Service 


| It is part of our “Preliminary Service” to 
! Booklet. Copy sent upon request. 





ST. LOUIS BANK BUILDING 
AND EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


Designers, Engineers and Builders for Banks §&xclusively 
CHICAGO + + + SAINT LOUIS +» + + MEMPHIS | 














T THIS TIME of the year when profits that 
grow from judicious investments are 
reaped, your attention is invited to the divi- 
dends that you get from a savings account at 
the “Old National.” 


First, of course, comes interest—compound- 
ed twice a year and automatically credited to 
your account July Ist and January Ist. “Old 
National” interest works for savings depositors 
24 hours a day, adding more money to the 
money one has on deposit in his savings account. 


Then there is the extra dividend of PRO- 
TECTION for your funds—more important 
today than ever before. Events of the past year 
have demonstrated that protection—safety for 
one’s savings—is far more important than rate 
of return. It even outranks service, vital as 
that is. 


At the “Old National” your savings are safe- 
guarded by conservative management, a strong 


Do You Get These 
Three Dividends? 






directorate and a large financial responsibility. 
“Greater protection and exceptional service” 
expresses the fixed policy that has made the 
name “Old National” synonymous with safety. 


There is another dividend on a savings ac- 
count at this big, strong bank. It is the oppor- 
tunity to consult with our officers on any phase 
of your financial plans or problems, without 
charge or obligation. This extends to a free 
budget service that helps you save by showing 
you how to plan arid control your spending. A 
specialist in budgets that fit local conditions is 
in charge of this feature of the service. 


The Old National Bank & Union Trust Co. 


_ invites you to enjoy the dividends that accrue 


to those who choose greater protection for their 
savings. It also extends a cordial invitation to 
you to come in any time and talk things over 
with one of the officers, and wishes you a happy 
and prosperous new year from January Ist to 
December 31st, 1930. 











































































































































































































































NTICIPATING with- 
drawals at the January and July 
interest periods is the keynote of the 
folder illustrated above, put in the 
hands of the savings customers of 
The Old National Bank & Union 
Trust Compeny at the close of 1929. 

It has been our experience in years 
past that following the interest 
period at the first of the vear and at 
the midyear date, a good many cus- 
tomers would withdraw their savings 
balances for deposit in institutions 
paying a higher rate. 

We concluded that to prevent this 
was simply a matter of education, 
and we set into a neat printed form 
the arguments we have used person- 
ally with customers who would talk 
the matter over with us. 

This pamphlet, suggests three divi- 
dends. The first, of course, is the in- 
terest on the account, which is com- 
pounded twice a year. 


savings 
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The Old National Bank & Union Trust Co. 


of Spokane 





Savings Customers Hel 
By Special Education 


By W. J. KOMMERS 


Vice President, Old National Bank & Union Trust Co., Spokane, Wash. 


The second we eall ‘‘an extra divi- 
dend—protection for funds.’ 

We then emphasize the protection 
in our bank due to conservative man- 
agement, a strong directorate and 
large financial responsibility. 

As the third dividend, we sug- 
gested our consultation service em- 
phasizing budget advice. 

Concluding the argument is: ‘“‘It 
also extends a cordial invitation to 
you to come in any time and talk 
things over with one of our officers, 
and wishes you a happy and pros- 
perous new year from January 1 to 
December 31, 1930.”’ 

I do not know whether it is wise to 
credit all of the results to this 
pamphlet or not, but we do know 
that no ten-day period in January in 
any previous year has seen so little 
transferring of savings accounts 
from our institution to others since 
the time when our interest rate was 












reduced from 4% to 3%. 

I wonder, sometimes, whether 
banks are afraid that their savings 
customers will leave them, if they 
do not pay a high rate of interest. 
lit would seem that savers are much 
more concerned with safety than 
they are with rate. 

Another situation that may arise 
from paying too high a rate on sav- 
ings is that some bankers seem to 
feel the necessity of buying secur- 
ities that have a high yield, in order 
to offset the profits that are not made 
by the savings department, due to 
the rate of interest being too high. 

I have known eases where banks 
have suecessfully reduced the rate 
from 4% to 2%, and the savings 
actually increased. It is necessary, 
however, to sell the community on 
the safety of the bank and make 
savers feel that safety is far more 
important than rate of interest. 
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GEORGIA MARBLE 


OFTEN 
AN ECONOMY 


Ae ind Our engineers are especially keen in 
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- Siete aan the use of marble for exteriors. Often 
. their suggestions as to jointing and 


GUARDIAN TRUST COMPANY me BRS bonding make it possible for you to 


ww 
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fans 


use Georgia Marble at a cost not ap- 
preciably greater than that of a com- 
moner material. . . And in addition. 
to this—Georgia Marble in itself is a 
decoration which requires no costly 
enrichment to obtain a striking and 
beautiful effect. 


Lorain Street Branch of the GUARD- 
IAN TRUST COMPANY, Cleveland, 
O., Rowland Johnson, Archt., Geo. L. 
Craig, Inc., Contrs. The facade is 
Georgia Mezzotint Marble with Georgia 
Creole Marble base and trim. The 
white metal used in the large openings 
of the bank proper, contrasts beauti- 
fully with the bold veining im the 
Creole Marble trim. 


GUARDIAN TRUST COMPANY 


THE GEORGIA MARBLE COMPANY: TATE « GEORGIA 


1328 Broadway 814 Bona Allen Bldg. 648 Builders’ Bldg. 622 Construction Industries Bldg. 1200 Keith Bldg. 
NEW YORK ATLANTA CHICAGO DALLAS CLEVELAND 


PERSE £545 2g 
+ es = 
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Don’t Be Chained To A Desk 


(Continued from page 7) 
information secured by the trips. 

We consider that these trips are 
‘highly important even though the of- 
ficer does nothing but say ‘‘how-do- 
you-do’’ to the customer. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it is very seldom a trip is 
made without something far more 
important than that happening be- 
tween our officer and the customer. 

We try to encourage officers to in- 
terest themselves in mechanical 
things sufficiently to want to visit 
the plants, watch the men at their 
work, and note the machinery and its 
improvements. 

Quite often we find it to our ad- 
vantage as well as to the advantage 
of the customer to suggest new ma- 
chinery. For example, not long ago 
one of our customers was advised to 
entirely rearrange his plant. The 
machinery had been operated by the 
old-fashioned method of over-head 
line shafts. The suggestion that we 
made was that these line shafts be 
eliminated and individual motors 
placed on each machine. 

It is surprising what an economy 
was effected. There was a real sav- 
ing in the cost of current, due to the 
fact that no power is used except 
when the machine is in operation, 
and no power is needed to turn long 
lines of heavy shafting. Further- 
more, greater efficiency resulted in 
the use of each machine. 

Still another economy resulted— 


the men turned out more and better - 


work. The factory was much quieter 
with the new equipment than with 
the old. The men felt the modern 
atmosphere. They realized that the 
company was on its toes, and they 
felt that they should be too. 

The result of this suggestion of ours 
is that we have a much more prosper- 
ous plant and one that is tied to our 
bank in a way that will make it very 
difficult for another bank to secure 
the account. 


A Dangerous Inventory 
Discovered 


Another visit turned up a serious 
situation in inventory. A certain 
merchant who owed us about $20,000 
had submitted a statement showing 
$135,000 in inventory. By getting 
the expert opinion of another man in 
the business, we found that at least 
$35,000 worth of this inventory was 
unsalable merchandise. In the face 
of this, the customer wanted to bor- 
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ground floor and the accounting room 






row an additional $35,000. 

Naturally, our first-hand knowl- 
edge made it possible for us to pro- 
tect the bank, refuse the loan and in- 
sist upon a proper readjustment of 
the statement and an improvement in 
the management of the business. 

The whole proposition comes back 
to this simple, but fundamental 
maxim: ‘‘ Banking is a personal and 
confidential transaction.”’ 

Beeause of its personal nature and 
because of its confidential nature, 
banking must be based upon person- 
alities, and personalities benefit. each 
other only as they come in contact 
with each other. 

The customer comes in to the bank 
to see you, why shouldn’t you go to 
his business to see him? Theoretical- 
ly, he ought to investigate your busi- 
ness while he is in the bank, and cer- 
tainly you ought to investigate his in 
person at the plant. 

It will pay any bank to establish 
the rule that every customer, man, 
woman and child be visited at least 
once a year, and oftener, if possible. 
This personal contact is sure to make 
the bank grow, make it easier for the 
loan officer to keep the bank safe, and 
generally increase the profits of the 
institution. 


Halls Of Finance 


(Continued from page 17) 

once called a customer, an associate 
or an employee by his last name, 
unadorned. If you weren’t ‘‘Bob’’ 
or ‘‘George’’ (and usually you were) 
you were Mister Doe—whether your 
trousers and your bank balance were 
long or short. The whole policy and 
practice of the institution seemed 
designed to prove that money can be 
made without fighting for it and that 
even the rarely occasional fight ean 
be conducted in accordance with an 
unwritten code that forbids certain 
methods of procedure and certain 
forms of expression. 

Times change and successful insti- 
tutions change with them. The Mis- 
sissippi Valley Trust Co. recently 
moved into an 18-story sky-scraper 
completely remodelled for its use and 
henceforward to be known as the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Trust Building. 

Among the outstanding innova- 
tions in the new home is a complete 
system of interecommunication which 
eliminates messenger service and as- 
sures accuracy and dispatch between 
the commercial banking room on the 


on the fourth. It includes teletype, 
telautograph, pneumatic tubes and 
electric dumb waiter. 

Entering the new banking house 
from the Olive street side, the main 
entrance, one finds an unusually 
spacious lobby of white and tan 
marble, abutting which is the so- 
called ‘‘island’’ in the form of a 
square, done entirely in tan marble 
and trimmed with bronze. This in 
turn is flanked on the two sides and 
at the rear with the multiple of tell- 
ers’ cages, having, of course, a wide 
passage-way intervening. Furnish- 
ings on the ground floor, which will 
house the commercial and savings 
bank departments and senior officers, 
are entirely in walnut. 

As impressive as may be the first 
floor with its high ceiling and costly 
marble, the second floor is fully com- 
parable with part of the walls, pillars 
and partitions encased in walnut. 
and with a commodious areaway in 
the center overhung by a balcony. 
The latter in reality is the third floor. 
This has the appearance of an insti- 
tution unto itself and is the home of 
the trust department and the Missis- 
sippi Valley Co., the investment sub- 


sidiary, each occupying half the 
floor. 
But after all, the realities of a 


bank are the men who manage it 
and serve its customers and the 
policies that bind them into an 
organization. 

Apparently these realities have 
only grown where the Mississippi 
Valley Trust Company is concerned, 
they have not changed at all. They 
carry certain features of one-story 
banking into a sky-seraper age— 
features which banking as a profes- 
sion’ must not be allowed to lose. 


How To Organize Reserves 
(Continued from page 12) 
the safety of the paper. 

A more important analysis is need- 
ed to determine which of these assets 
it is desirable for a bank to hold at 
any particular time. In August of 
1929, for example, call loans formed 
one of the most valuable components 
of a secondary reserve, whereas a 
year later call loans had little attrae- 
tion for this purpose. 

The other potential assets for a 
secondary reserve, general list bonds, 
require a somewhat detailed analysis. 
This should begin, not with a study 
of the individual issues, but with a 
survey of the entire list. It Should 
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be broken up to show the distribu- 
tion of the bond portfolio by types of 
bonds in order to ascertain whether 
the list is unbalanced in certain re- 
spects. 

The several different types of 
bonds should in turn be analyzed ae- 
cording to their outstanding charae- 
teristics. For example, the railroad 
bonds should be analyzed geograph- 
ically, and the same ean be said in re- 
gard to the foreign bonds in the port- 
folio of the bank. The industrial 
bonds should be divided according to 
type of industry and the public util- 
ity bonds by management. In some 
instances, further analyses of this 
type should be made. In the ease of 


foreign bonds, for example, it may be | 


helpful to ascertain what proportion 
of this group is made up of securities 
based on the national credit of coun- 
tries, and what part on that of states 


or municipalities, or of industrial, | 


commercial and financial institu- 


tions. The most convenient way to 
present this material is in the form | 


of pie charts. 


Analyze For Quality And 
Marketability 

In addition to this analysis of the 
bond portfolio by types and sub- 
types, it is also desirable to analyze 
the entire list from the standpoint of 
quality and marketability. This will 
show whether the securities possess 
these characteristics in a sufficient de- 
gree to make it possible to select from 
them the secondary reserve. 

There is yet another analysis of 
the entire list of bonds which should 
be made—the elassification of all 
issues according to their maturity. 
This is essential from the standpoint 
both of the secondary reserve and of 
the investment account. Only seeur- 
ities which mature in a relatively 
brief period should be incorporated 
in the secondary reserve of a bank at 
any time. The choice of maturity of 
the securities which make up the in- 
vestment account depends on busi- 


ness and financial trends. This prob- | 
lem is diseussed in the next article by | 


the author. 
When these several separate anal- 


yses have been made, it then be- | 
comes possible to ascertain which as- | 


sets are available for inclusion in the 
secondary reserve. It will be observed 


that the survey made of the securities | 


in this fashion is radically different 


from the analyses of the bond port- | 


folios of banks that are usually made. 
(Continued on page 42) 
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© the thousands of bankers whom it was 
our pleasure to meet during the A. B. A. 
convention in Cleveland,we send our personal 


regards and best wishes. 


It was a privilege to us to have you as our 


guests—and we hope you will come again soon. 


And to you who were unable to attend the 
convention, we extend a cordial invitation to 
visit us in Cleveland, and let us conduct you 
through the various departments of our bank. 


You are always welcome. 


Boban, Mala 
re eel Clbtarenrh 
nUNION TRUST«. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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How To Organize Reserves 
(Continued from page 41) 

These analyses represent the third 
step in the process of establishing a 
secondary reserve on a scientific basis. 
The fourth and last step remains to 
be taken—to create a secondary re- 
serve as near as possible to the stand- 
ard secondary reserve which has been 
set up on paper. 

In most cases it will be found that 
a number of modifications will be re- 
quired in the assets actually held. 
In some instanees, the changes re- 
quired can be easily made. In others, 
the position of the bank is such that 
it will take several months or even 
longer to procure the assets needed to 
establish the secondary reserve. 

The competent banker who makes 
the type of analysis shown in this 
article will find that when the anal- 
ysis has been completed he will have 
progressed a long way in the direc- 
tion of the desired goal—a scientifie- 
ally organized secondary reserve. 


Help Develop Foreign Trade 
; Continued from page 18) 

dubious or inefficient channels. 

Some national corporations have 
been deceived by high-pressure ** rep- 
To cite an instanee, a 
few vears ago I met in Rome the 
‘*special agent’’ of a company whose 
capitalization was enormous and with 
resources running into the hundreds 
of millions of dollars. He was sup- 
posed to sell his produet to the Ital- 
ian government. 


resentatives.”’ 


I met him one afternoon in Rome’s 
leading hotel. dejected and irritated, 
because nobody wanted to see him. 
And little wonder! He was neither 
Italian nor American. His English 
was too poor and his Amerieanization 
too commercial. To the Italians, 
whom he wanted to approach as eus- 
tomers, he appeared a renegade who 
prospered by representing an op- 
ulent concern at a_ period when 
Americans were berated as Shylocks. 
They declined to discuss business 
with him. An American, or one who 
would convey that impression on its 
merits, would have succeeded, be- 
cause the market was excellent. So 
he cursed the disdainful Italians and 
he cursed his employers. 

Though I set the bank’s mediation 
as fourth on the list, it is by no means 
least. It is placed at the tail end be- 
cause it is aS necessary as money. 

No businessman, without his own 
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sources of information, can afford 
not to rely on his bank. By all means 
the local bank must be the first link 
in his foreign-trade chain. Doesn't 
the local bank have access to the data 
needed? Well, word to the ecorre- 
spondent international bank in New 
York or Chieago, Cleveland, Los 
Angeles or New Orleans, and half a 
dozen other key cities, will bring the 
information or promise of it. If the 
local bank ean contact, so to speak, 
with any sizable foreign bank, it 
would be of immense advantage, be- 
cause then there would be two sets of 
information. 


Why The Local Bank Is 
Needed In Foreign Trade 


The international banks prefer, of 
course, to pass their information to 
their correspondent banks rather 
than to individuals or companies, un- 
less these are depositors or customers 
of long standing. A query on the 
local bank’s stationery will do more 
than a question on the company’s let- 
terhead. 

Foreigners are exceedingly suscep- 
tible to banking credentials. Foreign 
banks have not been commercialized 
on a popular basis as have the Ameri- 
‘an banks, and for that reason they 
retain a semi-royal eminence. In the 
United States a man may speak of 
his banker as his friend and nothing 
will be thought of it. Abroad the 
man who can boast of aequaintance- 
ship with a banker is a marked per- 
—marked for responsibility, 
seriousness, ability. 


son 


Briefly, the international Ameri- 
can bank will cooperate with the loeal 
town bank in anything which the lat- 
ter may need and the other ean fur- 
nish. It will start the machinery— 
assuming this is necessary—toward 
vetting the data needed. 

It would not hurt, if, in a town 
which harbors potential industries 
which may be marketed under for- 
eign skies, the leading local banks 
started to ‘‘get acquainted,’’ as it 
were, with one or two of the leading 
banks in the country or countries 
under study. But, let it be said as a 
warning, writing to foreign bankers 
requires a special flair ; the very com- 
position and respectful tone of the 
communication may seem ridiculous 
to the local official, yet upon it, no 
less than upon financial standing, 
may depend success. And foreign 
banks do not know the word haste 
—except at collection time. 









How To Work Out Slow 
Lines 
(Continued from page 20) 
kinds to business concerns 

In the case of business concerns. 
if the credit function is properly or- 
ganized, there should be financial 
statements and other information 
which will make it possible to deter- 
mine whether or not the continuous 
factor noted is a dangerous factor or 
is simply a temporary condition. 

In the case of individual loans, 
while there should be proper financia! 
statements on file, it frequently hap- 
pens that there are none, or that 
those in the file are inadequate to 
properly determine the trend of the 
borrower’s financial status. In gen- 
eral, unsecured individual loans 
should be kept at a minimum and 
when any become continuous, the ef- 
fort should be made to put them on a 
secured basis at once and kept there 
so long as they are continuous. 


2. Endorsed Lines 


Practice varies greatly on the 
question of endorsements. In gen- 
eral, an endorsement adds but little 
in the way of a tangible factor to a 
line, except in case of enforeed liq- 
uldation. In other words, a business 
loan should be made on the basis of a 
satisfactory financial statement. <Ac- 
commodation endorsements add but 
little real strength and should be 
avoided when possible. 

In analyzing a continuous line, 
which is mainly secured by endorse- 
ment, it is necessary to subject the 
endorser to the same analysis as that 
of the borrower. 


_ 3. Marketable Collateral 
Lines 


If savings or time funds are ample. 
the continuity of loans secured by 
marketable collateral is not serious. 
providing the margins are ample 
and the nature of the security is such 
as to afford no anxiety. Practically. 
however, there is an economic objec- 
tion to the placement of any econsid- 
erable amount of funds in loans of 
this character, which are speculative 
by nature and which do not tend to 
build up the community served by 
the bank, but which rather only af- 
feet individual fortunes. It is, there- 
fore, a sound policy to require a 
liquidation program even on loans 
secured by marketable collateral, so 
that there will be some turnover of 
these loans. 
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4. Local And Unsecured 
Listed Collateral 


Because of the lack of a market for 
securities in this eategory, continu- 
ous loans, backed by loeal stocks, 
should be subjected to very careful 
analysis. The financial condition of 
the business whose stock is hypothe- 
cated should be analyzed just as care- 
fully as though the loan were an open 
line. If the results of this analysis are 
favorable, the loan, even though con- 
tinuous, may be passed, but here also 
it is sound poliey to arrange a liqui- 
dation program. 


5. Real Estate Mortgages 


[If the mortgage collateral is ade- 
quate, the fact of continuity of the 
loan is not serious unless there are 
excessive funds tied up in loans of 
this kind. A sound policy in this 
respect is that incorporated in the 
National Banking Act, and _ state 
banking institutions will find this a 
useful euide to follow. 


6. Miscellaneous Collateral 


As a rule, miscellaneous collateral 
consists of such items as chattel 
mortgages, warehouse receipts, notes 
or accounts receivable, and other col- 
lateral. usually of a temporary char- 
acter. In consequence, any continu- 
ous loans seeured by such collateral 
should be subject to very eareful 
examination as the value of the 
security may rapidly depreciate. 

As the result of the foregoing 
analysis, probably the majority of 
the continuous or questioned loans 
will prove fundamentally sound and 
further action will be unnecessary at 
this time. However, a considerable 
number of these loans will be ques- 
tionable in character and_ these 
should be set up separately and 
watched closely. 

When a line gets into a condition 
whereby it assumes a continuous 
character and has some elements of 
doubt, it should be taken from the 
hands of the loaning officer who has 
handled it heretofore and turned 
over to an officer who specializes in 
the handling of such lines. This 
simple action removes any of the 
psychological background, which 
may have been built up due to the 
relations between the loaning officer 
who has granted the loan and the 
borrower. Where that officer would 
personally find it hard to insist upon 
liquidation of the loan, either partial 
or whole, another officer taking up 


this line, specifically for the purpose 
of working it out, would not have to 
contend with this mental reaction. 
This may seem a somewhat abstract 
conception but it works out in prae- 
tice. 

We have observed instance after 
instance where loans have been col- 
lected in this way which had been 
continuous for years and which the 


eriginal loaning officer had repeated- 
. 


lv informed the discount committee 
could not be collected. This collee- 
tion has been effected without putting 
the borrower out of business and 
often without destroying any of his 
good-will toward the institution. 
When a loan gets into the status 
whereby there is some doubt as to 
payment upon demand, the legal 





status of the loan should be sub- 
jected to careful study and no action 
taken without competent legal ad- 
vice. This is particularly true of 
lines which are seeured by mort- 
gages, trust deeds or legal documents 
of like character. Many a bank has 
found, too late, that prior liens were 
outstanding when the banker believed 
that his security was the prior lien. 

Theoretically, every continuous 
loan is a slow line because it is not 
being liquidated promptly, but there 
is no serious objection to certain 
types of continuous lines, providing 
funds are available and the security 
is ample. It is better, however, to 
work toward the elimination of con- 
tinuous loans for by so doing, all 


(Continued on page 44) 
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How To Work Out Slow 


Lines 
Continued from page 43 
chances are removed of the lines get- 
ting in such a weakened condition as 
to mean loss. 

After slow lines have been segre- 
gated, the procedure of handling ean 
be definitely established. Such a pro- 
eedure consists of three steps: 

1. Analysis, which ealls for the 
study of the borrower's problem, 
with a view to determining how it 
will be possible for him to improve 
his financial condition so as to liq- 
uidate his loan without 
himself or his business. 


injury to 


Very few businesses go bad over 
night. If, therefore, the loaning of- 
ficer begins to constructively work 
with a borrower before his position 
is too far gone, the chances of both 
borrower and bank avoiding loss are 
increased and the quicker a weaken- 
ing line is isolated and worked out, 
the better the results for both. 

2. Cooperation. In perhaps 90% 
of the cases where a line is evidene- 
ing weakness, a competent bank of- 
ficer ean aid the borrower in improv- 
ing his position by advice and coun- 
sel. Where the situation is not out 
of hand too greatly, that is to say, 
where the trade ereditors have not 
































What you look for when 
choosing a correspondent, 
we have. May we serve you in 1931? 


Mercantile-Commerce 
Bank and Trust Company 


Locust ~ Eighth ~ St.Chartes 
St.Louis 


**‘LARGE ENOUGH TO SERVE ANY— 
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become restive, it is usually possible 
to effect savings in the management 
of the business. However, these sav- 
ings are not effected by themselves. 
The tendeney in any business is to 
run along without any great changes, 
unless pressure is brought to bear 
from outside sourees to effect them. 
It is, therefore, up to the banker to 
insist upon desirable 
changes being 


managerial 
made, if they are 
necessary, and to bring to bear all 
the pressure that he can exert by 
reason of his position as creditor. 

Control. In eases where the bor- 
rower’s credit situation is weakened 
and outside creditors are demanding 
settlement of past-due accounts, the 
situation calls for more drastic ae- 
tion. If it is an open line, it is fre- 
quently necessary for the bank to 
take either one of two steps: Liq- 
uidate the business or add sufficient 
working capital so as to enable it to 
work out of a temporarily unsatis- 
factory condition. 

If the analysis shows that the busi- 
ness is well organized and that the 
weakened financial position is simply 
due to temporary causes, the banker 
may be justified in loaning sufficient 
working capital so as to finance op- 
erations for a sufficient period to 
enable the business to get on its feet. 
In so doing, he should protect him- 
self to the uttermost by demanding 
additional security, such as assign- 
ment of accounts or notes receivable, 
mortgaging of property other than 
business, additional endorsers or 
guarantors, subordination of owner, 
officer or stockholder claims. 

Frequently, other banks will be 
represented. In such eases, a credi- 
tors’ committee is often formed. con- 
sisting of representatives of the prin- 
cipal creditors, and this committee 
works with the borrower, with a view 
to helping him pull out of his weak 
position. 

If, however, analysis discloses the 
situation to be so doubtful as to 
make it undesirable to inject addi- 
tional working capital, there is usual- 
ly but one course left, and that is 
liquidation. In such event, court ac- 
tion is necessary and, from that 
point on, the handling of the case 
becomes strictly a legal matter. Such 
a step should only be taken as a last 
resort, after every effort has been 
made to work out the line for, as a 
rule, when a situation reaches this 
point, the bank faces a substantial 
charge-off. Recoveries on this type 
of loan are usually small. 
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Warehousing Protects 
Credits 


(Continued from page 21) 
liis own money in stocking them; or, 

2. He has not the capital to pur- 
chase them outright. 

Either situation entails a risk for 
the seller, be that seller a manufac- 
turer or a distributor. Yet consign- 
ment selling exists under both condi- 
tions. It runs rife throughout the 
whole commercial world, and, if one 
is to eredit trade conventions, the 
effort to curtail the practice is a 
major undertaking of the associa- 
tions. , 

The consignment contract, when 
stripped of its long-worded language, 
means only that the seller ships his 
goods to the consignee ‘‘to be charged 
to you and paid for, if you can sell 
them; if you ean’t, to be returned to 
the shipper.’’ The consignee, under 
the law, is the ‘‘agent’’ of the seller 
—an ‘‘agent’’ for himself, or for the 
manufacturer and dealing with him- 
self—one of those impossible situa- 
tions akin to making a man ‘‘trustee’”’ 
for himself. The law says that no 
man can be ‘‘trustee’’ for himself; 
yet in consignment selling we at- 
tempt to do a like thing! 

In their desire to pile up volume, 
some manufacturers and jobbers try 
te stimulate sales by consigning the 
goods. If resale to consumers lags, 
the utmost unwillingness develops 
about accepting the goods on ‘‘re- 
turn.’’ The seller renews his effort 
to foree the retailer’s hand. He ap- 
peals for ‘‘one more effort to move 
them onto the consumer’’. He urges 
‘‘another 30 days’ time’’. He tempts 
the dealer with ‘‘another five off 
list.”” 

Small wonder, then, that retailers 
are fond of consigned goods. 

In the eyes of the law, consigned 
goods are not ‘‘sold.’’ They remain 
legally the property of the manufac- 
turer or similar shipper. They do 
not belong to the dealer upon whose 
shelves they lie. For this reason, the 
law is very specific in providing that 
title rests with the manufacturer. 
The consignment contract, where a 
formal one is executed, makes an 
identical provision. 

The goods are handed over to the 
dealer for the performance of a spe- 
eifie act (selling them), under an ob- 
ligation to return them or their value. 
The retailer is constituted a sort of 
‘‘agent’’ or ‘‘trustee’’ to act with 
himself as a principal. If all goes 


well, if the goods sell at a profit, if 
the retailer is not pressed for funds, 
if he resists the temptation to falsify 
reports of goods on hand—if all 
‘*if’s’’ work favorably, nothing 
happens. 


these 


Consigned Goods Are In Reality 
Forced On The Dealer 


All the risks arise from the fact 
that goods are, forced upon the 
dealer. Reluctantly he deigns to ac- 
cept goods in which he has not 
enough faith to venture his own eash, 
or beeause he is unable to pay for 
them, or because he has been ‘‘inoeu- 
lated with the consignment bae- 


teria,’* as the wholesale druggists ex- 
press the situation. Any one of these 
conditions is dangerous for the fac- 
tory. It is not surprising, therefore, 
to find that bankruptcies regularly 
bring to light huge stocks of con- 
signed merchandise which had given 
the appearance of inveritory assets. 
The shipper of consigned goods 
must be careful to comply with the 
laws of the state where his goods are 
offered: for sale. These laws, with a 
host of local technicalities, make it 
exceedingly difficult to maintain 
legal title to the goods. Nearly every 
state, for one illustration, requires 
(Continued on page 46) 











Economical distribution 
—by telephone 


ONE of industry’s great 
needs, to lower cost of distri- 
bution, is receiving impor- 
tant aid from the telephone. 
Business menare using long 
distance more and more—to 
buy, to sell and to keep up con- 
tacts. “Key Town Selling” by 
telephone saves time for both 
—_ covers territories more 
requently, builds good will 
and carries on the affairs of 
business at lower expense. 
This use of Bell System ser- 
vice is but oneof manysigns of 
the growing telephone habit. 


To take care of 65,000,000 
local and long distance calls 
a day, a vast plant has been 
developed which measures its 
telephones by millions, its wire 
by tens of millions of miles, 
its assets by billions. 

The important fact for in- 
vestors to remember is that the 
telephone has become a na- 
tional necessity, and that the 
Bell System’s growth year after 
year has been continuous. 

May we send you a copy of 
our booklet» ‘‘Bell Telephone 
Securities’” ? 


BELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. Ine. 


195 Broadway, New York City 
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Warehousing Protects 
Credits 

Continued from paye 45) 

that the consignment contract shall 
be filed, as a chattel or mortgage must 
be, within a stated number of days 
after these 
days count from the date of each 
shipment under the contract ! Unless 
so filed, the contract is not valid 
against third parties. This means, in 
effect, that a ereditor of the dealer 
may seize the goods for a debt. It 
also means that if bankruptey inter- 
venes, the manufacturer’s title is 
worthless. The trustee takes the con- 


execution. Sometimes 


signed goods and the shipper becomes 
one of the general creditors, the very 
thing he hoped to escape by retain- 
ing title to the goods. 

All these dangers and evils may, 
however, be overcome by recourse to 
the public warehouse. The ware- 
houseman, by law, is constituted a 
‘third party”’’ to act as agent or 
trustee for the distant owner of 
goods. The keynote of his business is 
to represent the owner in just such 
relations as that contemplated in a 
consigned stock. 

Rather, then, than consign quan- 
tities of goods to the retailer, the 
manufacturer or jobber stores his 





Loaning 


Money on 


Merchandise 
RISC 


every Banker desires to have the 
stock in custody of a safe warehouse, 
especially where NEGOTIABLE 
WAREHOUSE RECEIPTS are abso- 
lutely dependable. 


Buildings must be sound, equipped 
with the most modern type of fire 


prevention apparatus, 


conveniently 


located for receiving and delivery of 
merchandise, where the organization 
is trained in guarding the Bankers’ 
interests, and where financial rating 


is highest. 


Our Warehouses at Chicago and Kansas City fulfill 
these requirements 


CROOKS 


417-439 W. Harrison St. 
5801-5967 W. 65th Street 
CHICAGO 


New York Office 


TERMINAL 
WAREHOUSES 


1104-1110 Union Ave. 
1405-1413 St. Louis Ave. 
KANSAS CITY 


225 Broadway 


We represent leading warehouses in all important cities 
Write us on any warehouse problem anywhere 
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merchandise with a warehouse, under 
instruction to deliver either upon 
payment of a specified price by the 
retailer ; or upon order of the owner. 
with invoice to follow in ordinary 
eourse. In ease the manufacturer 
wishes to simplify deliveries he may 
instruct the warehouse to honor re- 
quisitions of accredited dealers up to 
a given limit. As a matter of fact 
this is the usual procedure, 

By distributing through a ware- 
house the manufacturer does not 
burden the retailer with needless 
stock. All he requires is enough for 
display. Then, with sales in prospect, 
he withdraws from the manufac- 
turer’s stoek in warehouse only such 
a quantity as he needs. 

The manufacturer, in turn, will 
escape that endless turmoil of rush- 
ing by first train to snatch out his 
consigned wares before the trustee 
in bankruptey lists them for ‘* publie 
sale for account of whom it may con- 
cern.’’ He will eseape, also, the 
charge of preferred creditor who has 
come close to the law. 


The Plan Received Stimulus 
In 1921 


This type of warehousing grew 
noticeably during the years 1921- 
1922 west of the Mississippi. Dur- 
ing those years of agricultural de- 
pression with their long series of 
closed banks and the general totter- 
ing of eredit conditions. Distant 
manufacturers wished to retain their 
markets in the impoverished states 
and yet they dared not extend fur- 
ther credit to dealers whose thoughts 
were far more on their ‘‘frozen as- 
sets’’ than on stocking new merchan- 
dise. 

Solution came very naturally. The 
manufacturers merely increased their 
spot stocks in warehouses. Then they 
arranged for jobbers and merchants 
to obtain immediate delivery from 
these warehouses, with the ware- 
houseman acting as agent for the 
manufacturer. The risk to the fae- 
tory was nil. So long as the goods 
reposed in the warehouse, the title re- 
mained absolutely in the manufac- 
turer, without contract either to be 
made or to be recorded. Title never 
passed from control of the manufac- 
turer either directly or impliedly. 
The goods, at the same time, did not 
leave the warehouse until the dealer 
was prepared to make payment, that 
payment being possible because a 
sale into consumption was in imme- 
diate prospect. Often the sale had 
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been consummated before the goods 


were requisitioned from the ware- | 


house. 
Common sense supports such a 


method. Business eaution reinforces | 


all the arguments for it. 





Appraisals Made With 
Vision 
(Continued from page 8) 
be important for the builder and his 
banker to allow a much shorter time 


for the amortization of a loan on a | 
building that brings high rentals for 
homes, than on one that has a lower | 


standard. This is due to fhe fact that 
the building and its equipment and 
in facet, its location, are in more im- 


minent danger of becoming obsolete | 
beeause of the fact that people who | 


pay high rentals are more likely to 
change their ideas and habits. 


This study of sociology ought also | 


to reveal the ultimate desires, so far 
as a home is concerned, of the dif- 


ferent classes of people. A building | 
designed to be rented to workingmen | 
of one nationality can very likely be | 


erected much more economically, 
than if it were erected for mixed 


nationalities. And in the erection of | 
a building, economies are essentials, | 
provided they do not go so far as to | 


make the building unsuitable for the 
demand for space in the territory. 
Bankers in many eities have in 
times past loaned money on buildings 
to be erected for automobile sales- 


rooms. Some years ago, there was a | 


demand from a great many com- 
panies for sales rooms. Buildings 
were especially designed for this 
purpose and a few years later, were 
difficult to rent, because the number 
of manufacturers has decreased. 

Consequently, some of those build- 
ings either suffered a severe loss in 
income or had to be refinanced and 
remodeled. 

It will be clear to you that this 
discussion is for the purpose of em- 
phasizing the importance of vision in 
appraising. If the appraiser looks at 
the building or the building plans 
entirely from the standpoint of sticks 
and stones, the appraisal may not 
only be worthless, but may be the 
cause of a serious loss to the bank. 

Just as accurate a forecast of in- 
come from the building must be 
made as is possible, and this forecast 
must be projected into the future far 
enough to insure the whole payment 
of the loan within the time the loan 
has to run. 
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Warehouse Receipts 
Versus 
Open Credit. 


In requiring warehouse receipts cover- 
ing readily marketable merchandise from 
large borrowers you have in addition to 
every open credit consideration, tangible 
security for the loan, plus freedom from 
the likelihood of third party claims in the 
event of unexpected financial difficulties. 


Investigate thoroughly the peculiar vir- 
tues of the warehouse receipt in securing 
loans to manufacturers, jobbers, brokers 
and retailers. A member of the Commit- 
tee on Banking Relations of the American 
Warehousemen’s Association has been 
appointed in your Federal Reserve District 
and will be pleased to confer with you or 
address groups of bankers interested in 
the use of warehouse receipts as collateral. 
No obligation, of course. 


For information, address the 
Committee On Banking Relations 
Merchandise Warehouse Division 


American Warehousemen’s Association 


1805 Adams-Franklin Building 
Chicago, Illinois 


Warehouses, of Interest to Bankers. 
Mail request to address above. 


SECURE YOUR LOANS 
TO MANUFACTURERS 


With Warehouse Receipts Covering Their Inventories 


Through the Lawrence System 


of Field Warehousing 


“Certified on Checks—Lawrence on Warehouse Receipts” 


Members American Warehouseman’s Association 


JAWRENCE WAREHOUSE (OMPANY 


One La Salle Street 
Chicago 


A. T. GIBSON, President 
37 Drumm St. 


San Francisco 


403 Hoyt St., Portland 


W. P. Story Bldg. 
Los Angeles 
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BANKERS TRAVEL SERVICE 
ENCOURAGE TRAVEL 


It will help to sell Travelers Checks, Vault Space, Trust Accounts, and Investment Service 











The Matson liner Malolo (Flying Fish) is entering Honolulu Harbor after the four-day voyage from San Francisco. Natives in Hawaiian 
outrigger canoes are escorting her, as is their custom with all incoming steamers. 


No Sun Lamps Needed 


In Hawaii 


By J. T. McCLELLAN 


Manager, Travel Department, Bank of America, N. T. & S. A., San Francisco 


HERE spring drifts into 
then back again to spring. 
There is one familiar world traveler 
whose hoary visage has never graced or 
‘*disgraced’’ the semi-tropical beauty of 
Hawaii. That is old King Winter. He 
just doesn’t belong in the Paradise Isles of 
the Pacific. His entourage of ice and snow 
have been glimpsed on the lofty peaks of 
Mauna Kea and Mauna Loa, but never has 
his influence been felt below the timber 
line. 


summer, 


This is one of the many reasons why 
Hawaii is fast becoming America’s favor- 
ite winter playground. Each year sees a 
greater number of tourists turning their 
backs on bleak mid-winter months ‘‘ back 
home’’ to follow the sun westward, through 
San Francisco’s Golden Gate to a Paradise 
of eternal spring and summer. 


Hawaii used to be thought of the 
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terms of ‘‘remote distance,’’ like China or 
the north and south poles, interesting and 
fascinating, perhaps, but too far away to 
be thought of as a practical vacation cen- 
ter or ‘‘hide-out’’ from King Winter. If 
this were ever true, it certainly is not true 
now. Thanks to the marvels of modern 
transportation, Honolulu is only seven days 
from Chicago and eight days from New 
York. And that by train over the land 
trip. It can be done two or three days 
faster by flying from Chicago or New York 
to San Francisco. 


From San Francisco To 
Honolulu in 96 Hours 
One de luxe liner, makes the crossing 
from San Francisco to Honolulu in 96 
hours. Because it combines speed with 
luxurious accommodations and fine service, 
this boat is a favorite of bankers and busi- 


ness men generally. who rate time at a 
premium. 

Another reason for the growing popular- 
ity of ‘‘The Islands’’ as an all-year mecca 
for tourists is the class of hotel accommo- 
dations to be found there. Honolulu is a 
bustling, modern metropolis that suggests 
a cross-section view of any up-to-date city 
on the American mainland. Her hotels, as 
typified by the Royal Hawaiian on famous 
Waikiki Beach, are on a par with anything 
to be found in New York, Atlantic City or 
Palm Beach. 

Last but not least, Hawaii abounds in 
all the ‘‘naturals’’ that make for an ideal 
tourist rendezvous. With 12 months of al- 
ternating spring and summer, it is essen- 
tially a land of outdoors. Temperature of 
the water that laps miles of clean white 
sandy beaches never goes below 72 degrees, 
affording comfortable bathing and miscel- 
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water sports the year ’round. 
Imagine the thrill of water polo, outrigger 
canoeing, surfboard riding and swimming, 
in the dead of winter. Then there are the 
delights of golfing, motoring, riding and 
hiking over panoramic stretches of unbe- 
lievable charm. 

In the old days—that is the pre-aviation 
era—it required months to tour the islands 
and do their scenic wonders justice. Now 
an air line maintains daily schedules of 
plane service over the group and it is no 
trick at all to ‘‘do Hawaii’’ in from seven 
to ten days. That is, if one must hurry. If 
leisure permits, there is nothing more de- 
lightful than the overnight cruise from 
Honolulu to the Island of Oahu to Hilo on 
Hawaii, largest of the group. 

A roundtrip to Hawaii from San Fran- 
cisco, allowing seven full days in the 
Islands and with all expenses paid, can be 
made for as low as $300. 

I believe that a banker should take ad- 
vantage of his connections and help his 
depositors and friends by using these same 
connections and his influence to assist in 
arranging their travel plans and seeing 
that their trip will be an enjoyable one. 

Just how to do this though is the prob- 
lem. 

Metropolitan banks with travel bureaus 
cheerfully proffer service to any bank in 
the U. 8S. A.; and will gladly arrange hotel 
and steamship tickets, meet clients from 
interior points on arrival and arrange all 
travel details. 

By attending to these travel details 
through your correspondent you will have 
an opportunity to sell your clients travel- 
ers cheques, letters of credit, and perhaps 
arrange their will, naming your bank as 
executor or providing a living trust. 


South America Unfolds Its 
Wonders 


By J. HERMAN THEILIG 


Manager, Travel Bureau, Central Trust 
Company of Illinois, Chicago. 


When Francisco Pizarro in the year of 
1533 overthrew the kingdom of the Incas 
he opened unknowingly a new continent 
which has proved a treasure chest of seem- 
ingly unlimited resources. For 400 years 
exploring and mining has gone on constant- 
ly and still no limits are in sight. On the 
contrary South America has rewarded all 
efforts with new discoveries and now that 
fast steamers run to its shores, railroads 
bridge its mountains, span the wide plains 
and penetrate the wilderness, it is revealing 
the most precious of all treasures, its scenic 
beauty and majesty. 

To begin with there are the towering 
Andes, the mountain chain stretching all 
along the West Coast. Seen from the 
Pacific, the peaks form a wonderful sky- 
line with the eternal snow glistening in the 
sunlight, sparkling like diamonds in the 
shining blue heaven. Today a railroad runs 
smoothly and safely over the trail of the 
bueecaneers from Callao, the seaport, to 
Lima, the capital of Peru. 

Not far away are the shores of Lake 
Titicaca which saw the rise and the fall 
of the Inca Empire. Ruins of fortresses, 
temples and palaces are found everywhere. 
Even the burial grounds on the islands of 


the lake have remained practically un- 
touched until today. Here the old kings 
sleep in the peace of the wide waters and 
the shadow of snow-capped Mount Misti, 
the only witnesses of their former splendor. 

The Inca Empire comprised all of Peru, 
most of Bolivia and the greater part of 
Chile. They were great in agriculture and 
mining and it may be appropriate to men- 
tion that the Irish potato really originated 
in Peru. The Indians today use very muel 
the same methods in tilling the valleys and 
mountain slopes that were customary under, 
the Inea rule, which is quite a compliment 
to the system. 

As far as mining is concerned, the 
methods, of course, have changed radically. 
Besides gold and silver new minerals have 
been discovered, such as copper, zine and 
lead. Further south in the Chilean Andes 
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huge nitrate deposits have been unearthed. 
Mining Near The Sky 


Mining on a great seale has been facili- 
tated by the creation of a good transpor- 
tation system consisting of a net of rail- 
roads and a steamship line across Lake 
Titicaca. It is interesting to know that 
mining in Peru is carried on closer to the 
sky than anywhere else, that it has the 
highest railroad in the world and that the 
steamships plying the waters of Lake Titi- 
caca, twelve thousand feet above sea level, 
were built in Scotland. The railroad trans- 
ports the produce of the industries to the 
Pacific coast where they are loaded into 
ships and carried to all parts of the world. 

Mainly on account of this, trade cities 
have sprung up all along the coast, the 

(Continued on page 50) 
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In every American city there are se- 
lected groups of families who are 


foremost in its social, commercial 


and civic life. The importance of cultivating this rich market cannot 


be overstressed. @ There is no better method of approach to these 


prospects than by developing A. B. A. Cheque sales. They must come to 


the bank to buy their cheques and you reach them at a time when bank 


facilities are most needed. They must arrange, to have their affairs 


attended to during their absence. They will be interested in trust services, 


securities management, silver storage, safe deposit. @ And this contact 


with your customers is maintained even while they are away, for on 


every A. B. A. Cheque you sell them appears the bank's name—an im- 


portant and exclusive A. B. A. feature. 


A:-B-A CHEQUES 


CERTIFIED 





OFFICIAL TRAVEL CHEQUE OF AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION 
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South America Unfolds 
Its Wonders 


(Continued from page 49) 

‘most important of all being Valparaiso, a 
busy junction of the world’s highways of 
commerce. A city of 220,000 inhabitants, 
it has a modern business section, wide clean 
streets lined with palm trees, and numerous 
parks. In the evening after the sun has 
gone down these parks become very roman- 
tie with an orchestra in the center and the 
young people dancing through the tiled 
pathways. 

Valparaiso, besides being thrifty, is also 
very beautiful but far more so are its 
suburbs. Particularly Vina del Mar, on 
the shores of the Pacific Ocean, which is a 
parallel to Santa Monica in California, or 
Cannes on the Riviera. It is rivalled by the 
district just south of it, a land of snow- 
capped mountains, thickly wooded slopes, 
flowery valleys and the most 
lakes imaginable. 


charming 


Transandean Railroad Great 
Developer 


Some of the credit for the astounding de- 
velopment of the southern part of South 
America belongs really to the Transandean 
Railroad, which connects the Atlantie and 
the Pacific Oceans with the cities of Buenos 
Aires in Argentina and Valparaiso in Chile 
as terminals. Before this road was built 
between the two countries trade had to be 
earried on through the hazardous mountain 
passes with mules or llamas for pack ani- 
mals. It was a trip which required months 
of the most strenuous travel imaginable. 
Today the same journey is made in approxi- 
mately thirty-six hours. The traveler is 
usually at a loss to know what is the most 
marvellous feature of this road, the en- 
gineering skill which made it possible, the 
rugged wilderness of the mountain scenery 
or the historical background of the passes. 
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After leaving Valparaiso, the train 
crosses a territory covered by orchards and 
flower gardens, and connects with Santiago, 
the capital of Chile, through a branch line. 
Then the climbing begins in earnest, some- 
times going up the mountainside on rack 
rail, then again disappearing in long tun- 
nels or crossing deep canyons on bridges 
which have been built in seemingly impos- 
sible places. 

On the spot where the Pass crosses the 
highest ridge, more than ten thousand feet 
above the water level, the Chilean and Ar- 
gentine governments have erected a huge 
statue of Christ and the traveler will preb 





The English Clock Tower, donated by the 
English Colony commemcrating Argentine 
Centenary, May 25, 1910 at Buenos Aires. 


ably carry the impression of this picture 
longer than anything else. It can be seen 
for miles around and is probably more ef- 
fective in maintaining the friendly rela- 
tions between these two nations than any 
written treaty could be. The train does not 
pass this statue but follows a tunnel cut 
through the mountain and a bell is rung 
when it passes under the spot where the 
image stands. 

Then the descent begins and the train 
reaches Mendoza, a city of vineyards, 
famous for the wine it produces. Mendoza 
is also the gateway to the vast lowlands 
which stretch from the Andes to the At- 
lantie Ocean. 

Just as different in character as are the 
countries on either side of the mountains 
are the cities. Buenos Aires, the capital 
of the Argentine, with a population of ap- 
proximately two million people, has noth- 
ing of the majestic touch which the western 
cities enjoy but is so filled with southern 
splendor and vivacity that its fascination 
easily surpasses the impressions the 
traveler brings with him from the outside. 
It is the nucleus of most of the life of the 
vast hinterland and is a very wealthy city 
with buildings and statues of great archi- 
tectural beauty. 

Right across the river La Plata is Mon- 
tevideo, the capital of Uruguay. This is a 
great sea resort where the Latin Americans 
gather to enjoy the balmy weather and 
wonderful bathing beaches. 

An abrupt contrast to this highly de- 
veloped modern life and civilization is a 
natural spectacle reached from there—the 
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Iguazu Falls. Of the three great water 
falls in the world, Iguazu may be consid- 
ered the mightiest of all. It exceeds in 
height and width both the Victoria Falls 
and Niagara and has a volume of water 
almost twice that of the latter. The Falls 
are situated in Missiones, close to the 
border of Brazil, but are reached by rail 
and water from Buenos Aires. Until a few 
years ago the approach was known to only 
a few travelers but now every year a great 
number of people are awed by its torrential 
flow and are delighted with the picture of 
indescribable loveliness where _ veil-like 
sprays shoot through the tropical foliage. 
North thereof stretches the territory be- 
longing to Brazil, the greatest coffee pro 
dueer in the world, and still farther north 
is the Amazon river basin, still a field for 
explorers with regions unknown to the 
white race. 

The capital of Brazil—Rio de Janeiro 
is one of the most sparkling cities in South 
America and is connected with San Paulo, 
the coffee center, by rail and with Santos, 
the coffee port by rail and water. 

South America is still in the early stages 
of development, the energy and creating 
power prevailing throughout are inspira 
tions to everybody. The country is truly a 
treasure chest of wealth and wonder. 

Three good steamship lines have sched 
uled services from New York down the West 
Coast, the one with weekly and the other 
two with monthly sailings. Calloa can be 
reached in nine, Mollendo in twelve, and 
Valparaiso in sixteen days. The East Coast 
is served by two lines making Rio de 
Janeiro in twelve and Montevideo 
Buenos Aires in seventeen days. 


and 





Bank Travel Bureaus Convene 


In “Round-The-World Trip” 


A unique and very interesting conven- 
tion resulted from the ‘‘Two-Day Trip 
Around The World’’ planned by the As 
sociation of American Bank Travel Bureaus 
for their fifth annual convention held in 
Chieago, November 10 and 11. 

Visits to different foreign countries were 
symbolized in restaurants featuring various 
nationalities where luncheon, tea or dinner 
was served, according to the hour. Grey 
Line busses were furnished for transporta- 
tion and the departure of the busses sig- 
nalled the pulling in of the gangplank. 
Talks at each restaurant centered around 
that country, and those adjacent, which 
the restaurant represented. 

The trip to Paris was made first, with 
luncheon at Ciro’s Grill. Here talks were 
made on Paris, Italy, and the development 
of the Pullman Company. 

Mexico was the next port of debarkation. 
At Casa del Alex, afternoon chocolate was 
served, a talk on Mexico and one on how to 
get there were given, and Mexican music 
was interspersed between the talks. 

The Travel Guild took the organization 
to Spain with dinner, an illustrated lecture 
on Spain, and dancing at the Vista Del 
Lago in the evening. 

China was visited next in the Chinatown 
of Chicago, and the orient and adjacent 
countries were the features of this session. 

The convention closed in Sweden with 
dinner at the Rococo House. 


The undeniable success of the convention 
may be attributed in good part to the sup- 
port offered by First National Bank, The 
Central Trust Co. and the Foreman-State 
National Bank, all of Chicago, and to the 
efforts of managers of the Travel Bureaus 
of these banks, several of whom functioned 
in the double capacities of officers of the 
national association and chairmen of the 
various committees. 

Officers for the ensuing year are: Presi- 
dent. W. A. Fitzpatrick, manager of the 
Travel Bureau, Mellon National Bank, 
Pittsburgh; first vice president, J. M. Cot- 
ter, manager of the Travel Bureau of the 
M. & T. Trust Co., Buffalo; second vice 
president, C. C. Hawkins, manager of the 
Travel Bureau of the Union Trust Co., 
Dayton, Ohio; secretary, John Stocks, man- 
ager of the Travel Bureau of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago. J. Herman Theilig, 
manager of the Travel Bureau of the Cen- 
tral Trust Co. of Illinois, was re-elected 
treasurer. Mrs. Mildred MeGirr of the 
First National Bank of Chicago Travel 
Bureau is executive secretary. 


How Banks Invest Surplus 
(Continued from page 26) 
meeting emergencies. From our ex- 
perience in analyzing bank bond ac- 
counts, we feel safe in presuming 
that of the $1,175,000 held, not over 
$175,000 of this amount could be 

termed truly liquid. 

The importance of bond invest- 
ments to banks is more clearly real- 
ized when the following figures are 
considered. 


Losses Increase As Bond 


Holdings Decline 


Ratio of Net Losses 
to Net Earnings 
18.78% 
24.79 
43.28 


Ratio of Securities 
to Total Resources 


New York banks 49.07% 
Illinois banks 27.60 
Texas 12.37 

These percentages sharply disclose 
the inerease in losses as bond hold- 
ings pereentages decline. 

These figures are averaged from 
the amounts reported for the year 
1926 by the federal reserve districts 
as they appeared in the Federal Re- 
serve Bulletin for July, 1927. The 
year 1926 was chosen because it more 
nearly represents an average busi- 
ness year than any other recent year 
does. The figure 24.79% arrived at 
for Illinois is the average of the 
Chieago and St. Louis districts. 

There could be many reasons ad- 
vanced as to why New York banks 
should do better than Illinois, and 
Illinois better than Texas banks. The 
East is older, it is more thickly popu- 
lated. The East is more industrial- 
ized. The financial center of our 
eountry is New York City. There is 
more foreign commerce in New York 
harbor, and so on. 


Readers will confer 


Perhaps weight might be given to 
the propinquity of eastern banks to 
investment houses, from which more 
up-to-date and accurate information 
becomes available. This might, how- 
ever, be questioned. It is more prob- 
able that Eastern banks as a whole, 
being older and more firmly estab- 
lished, are managed by a  elass 
trained in banking through several 
generations. This*elass is more con’ 
servative and appreciates more near- 
lv the merits of good securities yield- 
ing 5% to 514% as contrasted with 
speculative risks which may continue 
to return 7% or better. 

And further, we find from records 
of losses charged off by banks that 
the average of smaller banks shows a 





higher percentage of loss from seeur- 
ities than the average of larger banks. 


Percentage Of Losses Charged 
Off To Gross Earnings 


On Loans & On 
Loans and Investments Discounts Securities 
Under $500,000 
Group I 
$500,000 to $999,999 
Group II 2.3 3.5 
$1,000,000 to $1,999,999 
Group III 3.1 3.1 
$2,000,000.to $4,999,999 
Group IV 
$5,000,000 to $9,999,999 
Group Vv 
$10,000,000 and up, outside 
wn. 3. G Group VI 
$10,000,000 and up, 
in N. Y. C. Group VII 


2.0% 3.0% 


These figures indicate conclusively 
that although the smaller and rural 
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HE CHOOSES 


100% Protection 


Here is a key which, until your rent- —who chooses his safe de- 


er breaks the seal himself, is inclosed 
in a metal scabbard which in turn is 
sealed in a heavy, impression- 
proof envelope. 

This key isthe renter’sown. 
He himself, with the vault 
custodian, sets his own lock 
to fit it. The statement he 
signs is court evidence that he 
was first to see or touch it. 

As a result of these exclusive safety meas- 
ures the bank has the best possible basis to 
resist unfair claim of damages by the renter. 
The metal scabbard makes it impossible to 
take key impressions. No ‘‘accidents’’ can 
happen—because there is no other lock that 
this particular renter’s key will fit, and no 
other key in existence will fit this partic- 
ular renter’s box. 


TheS&G Secret Key Changing Sealed Key 
Safe Deposit Lock is the ove lock in existence 
that offers all these safe-guards, p/us the 


Vault of the Aldine Trust Co., Phila- 
delphia, SEG — equipped throughout 


posit box key this safe way 


economy of negligible main- 
tenance cost resulting from re- 
setting right on the box door, 
instead of expensive factory 
resetting. Such prominent 
baking institutions as Bow- 
ery Savings Bank, NewYork; 
Bank of America, New York; 
Union Trust, Detroit; Canadian Bank of 
Commerce, Toronto; Northwestern Na- 
tional Bank, Minneapolis, are equipped not 
only with these, but with S&G Time and 
Combinaticn Locks as well. Full informa- 
tion and specifications may be obtained by 
writing to 
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GREENLEAF 
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New York « Boston «Rochester «Chicago 
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James R. Leavell 


Elected President, Continental [Illinois Bank and Trust 
Company, Chicago, November 5, 1930 


HE announcement that James R. 

Leavell had been elected president of 
the largest bank west of New York was not 
a surprise to metropolitan bank executives 
but to country bankers. and to junior of- 
ficers and employees of big city institutions 
the news was an inspiration. 

‘“Here,’’ they beacon-light 
evidence that opportunity in banking is not 
diminishing as banks increase in size and 
that the man in the clerical ranks, small- 
town general utility or big-town 
puncher, has as good a chance as ever, if 
not better. 

‘*Here is a man who was born in Mont- 
gomery City, Mo., who was trained in the 
Home Savings Bank of Fulton, Mo., when 
Fulton had than one thousand in- 
habitants, who ‘*buried’’ as an in 
dividual bookkeeper in a big bank in St. 
Louis, who won an assistant cashiership in 
1913 and who comes out, at 46 years of 
age, president of the third largest bank in 
the United States. He has learned bankiny 
as a banker and there is no 


said, ‘‘is 


clocek- 


less 


was 


clerical or 
junior official job so hard-worked or insig- 
nificantly rated that he can’t remember 
doing it.’’ 

Mr. Leavell’s official record includes vice 
presidency of the Mechanics American Na- 
tional Bank, St. Louis; vice presidency of 
the First National Bank of St. Louis from 
its organization in 1919 to 1920 when he 
52 








came to Chicago as vice president of the 
Continental & Commercial National Bank, 
vice president of the Continental Illinois 
Bank & Trust Co. and president of the Con- 
tinental Illinois Co. Up to November 5th, 
last, he was assistant to the chairman of 
the board of directors. 

The men who know him personally, (and 
they form a representative cross-section of 
American banking, commerce and industry) 
speak of him as a good man to turn to for 
cooperation in either relaxation or stress. 
If any one ever saw him hurried or worried, 
that man has kept it a dark secret. He is 
summed up as a type of the man from 
Missouri—which means that he has to be 
shown but is ready to be shown at all 
times. And which also means that he never 
has to be shown the same thing more than 
once, 


New Pamphlet Answers 


Intermediate Credit 
Bank Queries 


The 12 Federal Intermediate Credit 
Banks have been in operation a little more 
than 7 years and during that period up to 
August 31, this year, they discounted farm- 
ers’ notes amounting to $335,195,351 for 
more than 650 financing institutions and 
renewed loans aggregating $165,639,874 






making a total of $500,835,225. These 
banks also have loaned to more than 90 co- 
operative marketing associations, including 
renewals, approximately $548,376,267. 
These figures are cited in a new pamphlet 
just issued by the Intermediate Credit 
Banks, showing, in part, the service which 
these institutions have been to agriculture 
to date. The outstanding loans amounted to 
$123,000,000 at the time of this report. 
The new pamphlet will be used in answer 
ing the many inquiries which the Federal 
Intermediate Credit Banks and Federal 
Farm Loan Board receive concerning the 
functions of these Federal Banks. Al- 
though the pamphlet covers only 12 pages, 
it discusses the organization of livestock 
loan companies and agricultural credit ecor- 
porations, tells how they may discount 
paper with the Federal Intermediate Credit 
Banks, discusses the relation between local 
commercial banks and Intermediate Credit 
Banks when the former wish to discount 
paper with the latter, details step by step, 
what the farmer has to do to get a loan 
and also details the facilities offered to 
farmers’ cooperative marketing associa- 
tions wishing to obtain loans on their ware 
house staple agricultural commodities. 


New Northwest Bancorporation 
Consolidation 


The Metropolitan National Bank, fourth 
largest in Minneapolis with deposits of $10,- 
054,388 and resources $11,410,505, which is 
one of nine Minneapolis banks affiliated 
with Northwest Bancorporation, has been 
consolidated with The Northwestern Na- 
tional Bank and The Minnesota Loan an+d 
Trust Company, both of which are North- 
west Bancorporation affiliates. 

The consolidation brings the deposits of 
Northwestern National up to $98,962,717 
and the resources to $110,231,814. The con- 
solidation reduces the number of affiliated 
institutions in Minneapolis to eight. The 
deposits of the Minneapolis group total 
$146,407,329 and resources $164,581,680. 

Northwest Bancorporation has 129 affili- 
ated banks or finance companies in eight 
northwest or middlewest states, with total 
resources $485,000,000. 


Saving can be overdone in times like 
these, VICTOR A. LERSNER, president of 
the Bowery Savings Bank of New York, 
largest savings bank in the United States, 
declared recently, emphasizing that one 
should save, but not at the expense of the 
other fellow. He made it clear, however, 
that the dollar in the savings bank is not a 
hoarded dollar, but a living one, for it is 
lent to the Government, to states and cities; 
it buys equipment for the best of our rail- 
roads; new power lines for our strongest 
utilities; as well as helping the home own 
ers and other real estate holders of the spe 
cial communities where the banks; are lo- 
cated. 
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McKay With Central Trust 


George MeKay, formerly a sales repre- 
sentative of C. F. Childs & Co., has joined 
the Business Extension Department of Cen- 
tral Trust Company of Illinois, Chicago and 
its affiliates of The Central Group. Mr. 
MeKay was gradu- 
ated from North- 
western University 
in 1922, and has au 
extensive acquaint 
ance in Chicago. 

Announcement is 
also made of the 
appointment of G. 
L. Fischer as east- 
ern representative 
of Central Trust 
Co. of Illinois and 
Central-Illinois Co. 
Chieago, with of 
fices in New York, to succeed George B. 
Cortelyou, Jr., who has resigned in order 
to devote all of his attention to the activi- 
ties of Distributors Group, Ine., of which 
he is direetor and vice president. 





GEORGE McKAY 


Thorsen President Of 
Cosmopolitan State Bank 


T. R. Thorsen, vice president of the Na- 
tional Bank of The Republic and a banker 
for 28 years, was recently elected president 
of the Cosmopolitan State Bank, Chicago. 

Mr. Thorsen suceeeds Gustave F. Fischer, 
who was elevated to the chairmanship of 
the board of directors and who will remain 
active in the affairs of the bank. Mr. 
Fischer, in addition to being chairman of 
the bank, is president of the National Re- 
publie Bancorporation in which group of 
banks the Cosmopolitan State bank is a 
leading institution. 

The Old Colony State Bank, was recently 
combined with the Cosmopolitan State 
Bank, which merger expands that bank 
from an institution with resources of $13,- 
000,000 to a $15,000,000 bank. At the same 
time, Mr. Fischer stated that the combina- 
tion will bring broader banking facilities 
to the customers of the Old Colony Bank 
because of the Cosmopolitan’s increased 
size and its position as one of the leading 
institutions in the National Republic Ban- 
corporation group of banks. 


Acquisition of a new Main Street site 
for the MORRIS PLAN COMPANY of 
Virginia at Richmond was announced today 
coincident with plans to start construction 
of an imposing new building early in the 
spring at a cost of $500,000. The present 
expansion of the Richmond institution cul 
minates eight years of intensive develop- 
ment which witnessed the growth of the 
bank from its original capitalization of 
$575,000 to its present resources of $11,- 
700,000. Thomas C. Boushall is president 
of the institution. Architecturally, the new 
building, to be constructed of Indiana 
limestone, will follow the southern colonial 
style of exterior appearance, including huge 
stone columns flanking the 
trances. 


recessed en 
Two tiers of mezzanines will en 
circle the lobby. 


Williamsport Banks Merge 


Stockholders of the Lycoming Trust 
Co. and the Susquehanna Trust Co. of Wil- 
liamsport, Pa. have approved the merger of 
the two banking institutions. The new cor- 
poration, which is to be known as the Ly- 
coming Trust Co., will have a capitalization 
of $2,000,000 and a surplus of $500,000. Its 
assets will approximate $17,000,000 and it 
will have a combined trust fund under ad- 
ministration exceeding $16,000,000. 

John G. Reading,,president of the Sus; 
quehanna Trust Company is to be chairman 
of the board and James B. Graham, presi- 
dent of Lycoming Trust, will be active 
president of the larger institution. 


“Bankers Must Study 
Constantly” Says Prochnow 


‘*The banking knowledge which fitted a 
banker for the operation of a bank two dec- 


N 


ades ago, valuable as that knowledge is to- 
day, is not sufficient to meet the needs of 
the complex business structure which has 
developed in recent years,’’ declared Her- 
bert V. Prochnow, of the First National 
Bank of Chicago, in an address recently 
before the Better Banking Conference, con- 
dueted by the Michigan Bankers Associa- 
tion. e 

‘A significant fact regarding banking 
technique is that surveys and research con- 
stantly reveal methods of improving man 
agement,’’ he continued. ‘‘It remains, 
therefore, always an unfinished study. For 
the sake of stable operation alone, if for no 
other purpose, banking knowledge, methods 
and policies must keep pace with modern 
business progress, for into our banks are 
woven the fortunes and lives of multiplied 
thousands of men and women.’’ 


BERNARD F. MARTIN has been elect- 
ed a second vice president of the Chase 
National Bank, New York. : 





His Years 


OF COMMERCIAL BANKING 





Established in 1812, this 


DIRECTORS 


William C. Arkell 
Chas. K. Beekman 
Edgar S. Bloom 
Pierre C, Cartier 
Thomas L, Chadbourne 
Eugene E, duPont 
Ellis P. Earle 
Norborne P. Gatling 
Frank J. Heaney 
Richard H, Higgins 
H. Stuart Hotchkiss 
Edward F. Hutton 
Henry R. Johnston 
William B. Joyce 
Graveraet Y. Kaufman 
Louis G. Kaufman 
Fred M. Kirby 
William H. Koop 
L. A. Lincoln 
George MacDonald 
Samuel McRoberts 
Wallace T. Perkins 
Frank Phillips 
Harold I. Pratt 
John Ringling 
Jj. Frederick Talcott 
Frederick D. Underwood 
Hicks A. Weatherbee 
Max S. Weil 
Charles W. Weston 





CHATHAM PHENIX 3% 


NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


New York City 
MAIN OFFICE: 


149 BROADWAY 


Bank was the first among 
National Banks in New 
York to establish city-wide 
branches—first also to 
combine “National” and 
“Trust Company” in its 
title. A truly national bank, 
with the broadest business 
contacts and experience— 
where neighborly spirit is 
still regarded as an indis- 


pensable quality. 





CHATHA 


NATIONAL 
BANK 


ano iH 


H TRUST COMPANY |) 
Established 1812 . Resources More Than &300,000,000 ee / 
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GERHARD FOREMAN, president of the 
Foreman-State Corporation, the investment 
affiliate of the Foreman-State National 
Bank, Chicago, announces that an office in 
San Francisco has been opened. The open- 
ing of this office in charge of John W. 
Ogden, vice president, marks the corpora- 
tion’s second expansion move in the past 
year, a New York office having been opened 
in January. 


The Builders & Merchants State Bank 
and the Capital State Savings Bank of Chi- 
cago have merged to become the BUILD 
ERS AND MERCHANTS BANK AND 
TRUST CO. Capital of the merged bank 
is $450,000, surplus $100,000, total resources 
about $7,000,000. Paul C. Mellander is 
president, and O. A. Christensen, executive 
vice president. 





LIITL IITTITTT. 


Selection of PHILIP L. RAY to become 
president of the trust company affiliate of 
The First National Bank of Saint Paul, 
which will be created with the consolidation 
of the Merchants Trust Company and the 


Northwestern Trust 
nounced recently 
chairman of The 


Company, 
by George H. 
First National. 

EUGENE M. STEVENS, formerly presi- 
dent of the Continental Illinois Bank and 
Trust Co, of Chicago, recently gave up that 
;osition to become chairman of the board 
and class C director of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Chicago. 


was an- 


Prince, 





Under the auspices of the BANK OF 
MANHATTAN TRUST CO. New York a 
series of lectures on finance is being given 
for women at the New York Junior League. 








FORTY YEARS OF 
SOUND BANKING 


N OCTOBER 10 this Bank cele- 

brated the anniversary of its open- 
ing, in 1890. Sw In the West, forty years 
is a seasoned age for any institution. Ss 
Sound banking practice has won for the 
Citizens, in those forty years, a distin- 
guished place in the financial life of the 
nation. $# Sound banking will continue 

to characterize the operation 

of the Citizens. 


We invite you to consider 
































the Citizens as your con- 
nection in Los cAngeles 


CITIZENS 


NATIONAL 


TRUST & SAVINGS 


BANK 


LOS ANGELES 


35 BANKING OFFICES THROUGHOUT LOS ANGELES 
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P. J. Leeman, vice president and general 
manager, of the FIRST BANK STOCK 
CORPORATION’S group of Minneapolis 
banks and trust companies announces that 
total resources increased $14,500,000 from 
June 30 to Sept. 24, the dates of the most 
recent calls for statements of condition 
from the comptroller of the currency. A 
consolidated statement of banks in the 
group given out from the office shows total 
resources as of September 24 of $478,- 
793,338.20. This total does not include the 
separate capital investments of the hold- 
ing company. Deposits in the banks in- 
creased $9,973,000 and now total $389,- 
305,441.12. Loans and discounts rose from 
$191,529,000 on June 30, 1930 to $199, 
695,000 on September 24. 


The CITIZENS NATIONAL TRUST & 
SAVINGS BANK of Los Angeles has 
opened its new University - Westwood 
This new banking office, occupies 
its own recently completed building in 
Westwood Village, close to the site of the 
University of California in Los Angeles. 


branch. 








How Banks Invest Surplus 
(Continued from page 51) 
banks are able to compete with the 
metropolitan banks in loans and dis- 
counts, they are at a marked disad- 
vantage in profiting from their secur- 
ity holdings. 


Establishing A Bond Account 


A new bank may lack knowledge of 
the amount or type of demand for its 


: credit, but an institution of experi- 
= ence can determine roughly when de- 


posits will rise, when loan demands 
will be heavy, what percentage of 
business will be self-liquidating and 
what will be long term or short term. 

Then, knowing its requirements, 
at least approximately, a bank should 
have sufficient liquid assets to provide 
for such requirements, and when 
emergency comes, not be without re- 
serve funds. It is obvious that a fixed 
pereentage basis cannot be deter- 
mined as a principle for all banks, 
nor for any one bank for all times; 
but a relatively simple guide can be 
followed, and slightly varied to meet 
individual needs. 


College men are in especial de- 
mand in industry right now, not be- 
cause they are essentially any better 
than more experienced executives, 
but rather because they have not 
been in industry so that their think- 
ing has become stereotyped. Not 
having been thinking about business, 
they are likely to think in a rather 
different way; and it is these new 
slants that pay dividends. 


(ondemned to travel *** 
Dante found a universe of his own 


REE times banished under 
pain of death from his native 
city, Dante the Florentine wan- 
dered for many years an exile. 
That was 200 years before the 
discovery of America. When scientific 
knowledge was not what it is today. 
Yet the great mind of the poet, 
reaching out for consolation, was 
able to fashion in rich medieval 
pattern a complete, logical new 
universe of its own. 
The universe of the immortal 


moveable earth, numerous heavens, 
cavernous inferno, and island mount 
of purgatory. 

Scarcely our own idea of the 
scheme of things, is it? 

But today, just as much as in the 
13th century, it is a habit character- 
istic of great minds to look up, 
above and beyond the immediate 
circle of activity this way to visual- 
ize the world as a whole. 

That’s what maps 
help you do. And 
therein lies their 
fascination for every 
cultivated man and 
woman. 

Good maps can 
pluck you entirely 
out of your sur- 
roundings. Place 
you instantly here, 
there, wherever you 
wish in imagination 


Divine Comedy, with its fixed, im- tobe. And tell to 


Write for latest free descriptive material on any 
Rand M¢Nally products listed below: 


Publications Maps 


Text Books School Maps 
Children's Books 
Child Life Magazine 
Bankers’ Monthly 
Banker’s Directory 
Banker's Bulletin 


Globes 


Atlases 
General Atlases 
Commercial Atlas 
Goode School Atlas 


‘Aviation Maps - Railroad, . 
Special Maps to Order Airline and Bus Tickets Washington 
General Printing 


Coupon Books National Press Bldg. 


The Mountain of Purgatory 


the trained observer a complete story 

that is stimulating, refreshing! 
Learn to enjoy them oftener. 
Maps have all the profitable charm 
of the world’s best books. Teach 

your children to use them, too. 
Rand M¢Nally & Company have 
been for 60 years the most highly 
regarded and best known makers 
of fine maps, globes and atlases for 
general and special uses. Their prod- 
ucts are on sale at 


‘ Eden . P - 
SFE Paradise ‘Leading stationers’, 
{vir boo 


ksellers’, or di- 
rect. And that habit 
of scrupulous accu- 
racy down tothe last 
minute detail,which 
is so essential to 
quality map making, 

= carries over into 

“wa every phase of 
Rand MCNally & 
Company’s many 
activities. 


RAND MENALLY & GoMPANY 
Map Headquarters 


Dept. N-12 


Exurstrs aNnD SaLEsRooms 
536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 


270 Madison Avenue, New York 
San Francisco Los Angeles 
559 Mission St, 125 EB. Sizth St. 
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What To Read On Corporation procedure. Revised edition. The bank and its directors. Ronald, 192.), 





- Ronald, 1927, $10. $3.50. 
Banking Crum, W. L. x 
(Continued from page 28) Corporate ee power. Stanford Federal Reserve System 
. University Press, 1929, $5. Surgess. W 
Central Banks ; a $ m FRCS, W. &. 
“ ses ; Dewing, A. 8. Reserve banks and the money market. 
Kisch, C. H. and Elkin. W. A. Financial policy of corporations. Revised Harper, 1927, $3. 
Central banks. 3rd edition. Macmillan, and enlarged edition. Ronald, 1926, $10. Secrist, Horace and Powlison, Keith 
1930, $6.50. Lineoln, E. E. 


Banking ratios; a study of the operating 





Mlynarski. F. J. : Applied business finance. 4th edition re- results of member banks with special 
Gold and central banks. Maemillan, vised. McGraw-Hill, 1929, $5. reference to the 12th Federal Reserve dis- 
1929, $2. Saliers, E. A. trict and to California. Stanford Univer- 

Checks Handbook of corporate management and sity Press, 1930, $10. 

Spahr, W. E procedure. McGraw-Hill, 1929, $7.50. Tippetts, C. E. 

epanr, o Ete - > ha 7 
oot . . Wildman, J. R. and Powell, Weldon State banks and the Federal Reserve 
Clearing and collection of checks. Bank- eee - : ah : < 

rs Publishing Co. 1926, $7.50 Capital stock without par value. MeGraw- System. Van Nostrand, 1929, $4. 
rs ‘ . 1926, $7.50. x ‘ 
: i cies Hill, 1928, $5. 
Corporate Organizat‘on And Di Foreign Exchange 
Finance trectors Tate’s Modern Cambist. Centenary edition, 


Conyngton, Thomas, and Bennett, R. J. Hazlewood, C. B. Bankers Publishing Co. 1929, $12. 















Foreign Trade Financing 
Ward, Wilbert 
American commercial credits. Ronal, 
1922, $2.25. 


Industrial Banking And Lending 


Herzog, P. W. 
Morris plan of industrial banking. 
McGraw-Hill, 1928, $2. 

Robinson, L. N. and Stearns, M. E. 
Ten thousand small loans. Russell Sagi 
Foundation, 1930, $2. 












NOW ~ 


In New 
and Larger 


Quarters 








Insurance Trusts 
Seully, C. A. 
Insurance trusts. Spectator Co. 1927, $3. 













Investment Trusts 


Keane, C. P. 
Manual of investment trusts. 3rd edition. 
Financial Publishing Co. 1930, $25. 
Robinson, L. R. 
Investment trust organization and man- 
agement. Revised edition, Ronald, 1929, 
$7.50. 
Steiner, W. H. 
Investment trusts—American experience, 
Adelphi, 1929, $3. 
















Mathematics 


Moore, J. H. 
Handbook of financial mathematics. 
Prentice-Hall, 1929, $10. 


Increased 
Facilities 


Wider 
Scope 








Money And Finance 











Lawrence, J. 8. 
Stabilization of prices; a critical study 
of the various plans proposed for stabil 
ization. Macmillan, 1928, $4. 

Lutz, H. L. 
Publie finance. 2nd edition, revised and 
enlarged. Appleton, 1929, $4. 

Moulton, H. G. 
Financial organization of society. 3r« 
edition. University of Chicago press, 
1930, $4. 

Withers, Hartley 
Meaning of money. 5th revised edition. 
Dutton, 1930, $2.20. 


























MISSISSIPPI VALLEY TRUST COMPANY 
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Money Market 


Riefler, W. W. 
Money rates and money markets in ti:~ 
U. S. Harper, 1930, $4. : 
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Negotiable Instruments 


Hotchkiss, E. W. 
Manual on the law of bills of lading and 
contracts of shipment. Ronald, 1928, $5. 
Redfield, R. A. 
Law of commercial paper. 
lishing Corp. 1929, $6.50. 


Brady Pub- 


Real Estate 


North, Van Buren and Smith 
Real estate financing. 
1928, $6. 

Reep, 8. N. 

Second mortgages and land contracts in 
real estate financing. Prentice-Hall, 
1928, $5. 


Prentice-Hall, 


Safe Deposit Operation 


Bradford, G. C., and others 
Safe deposit operation and management. 
Bankers Publishing Co. 1929, $5. 


Savings Banks 


Kniffin, W. H. 
Savings bank and its practical work. 
4th edition. Bankers Publishing Co. 192s, 
$7.50. 

Sutcliffe, W. G. and Bond, L. A. 
Savings banks and savings department 
management. Harper, 1930. $5. 


Securities 


Atkins, P. M. 
Bank secondary reserve and investment 
policies. Bankers Publishing Co. 1930. 
$2.50 (Author connected with investment 
house of Ames, Emerich) 

Badger, R. E. 
Valuation of industrial securities. 
tice-Hall, 1925, $5. 

Bunnell, 8. H. 
Industrials: their securities and organ- 
ization. McGraw-Hill, 1929, $5. 

Davies, A. E. 
Investments abroad, MeGraw-Hill, 1927, 
$4. 

Madden, J. T. and Nadler, Mareus 
Foreign securities. Ronald, 1929, $6. 

Patterson, E. M. 


Pren- 


Tests of a foreign government bond. 
Payson and Clarke, Ltd. N. Y. C. $2.50. 


Rose, D. G. 
Scientific approach to investment man- 
agement. Harper, 1928, $5. 

Smith, E. L. 
Common stocks as long term investments. 
Maemillan, 1924, $1.50. 

Stern, Siegfried 


Fourteen years of European investments, 





RMP 
b 


4 
PMR 
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1914-1928. Bankers Publishing Co. 1929, 
Willis, H. P. and Bogen, J. I. 
Investment banking, Harper, 1929. $5. 


Woodward, W. H. 


Profits in insurance stocks. Maemillan, 


1928, $1.50. 


Stock And Commodity Exchanges 


Barr, J. B. and Woodruff, G. P. 
Commodity exchanges. Harper, 1929, 

Meeker, J. E. . ? 
Work of the stock exchange, Ronald, 
1922, $5. 


$5. 


Trusts And Trust Companies 


Conyngton, Thomas 
Wills, estates, and trusts. Ronald, 1926, 
$6. 
Herrick, Clay 
Trust departments in banks and trust 
companies. MeGraw-Hill, 1925, $4. 
Madden, J. L. 
Wills, trusts and estates. Appleton, 1927, 
$2.50. 
Page, R. G. and Gates, P. G. 
Work of corporate trust departments. 
Prentice-Hall, 1926, $5. 
Robinson, A. C. and Woods, E. A. 
Creating and conserving trusts. 
1926, $3. 


Crofts, 


Dictionaries, General Reference 


Books, Etc. 


Munn, G. G. 
Encyclopedia of banking and _ finance. 
Bankers Publishing Co. 1927, $10. 
Rand MeNally & Co. 
Rand MeNally Bankers Directory (Blue 
Book) Semi-annual, $15. 
Rand MeNally Commercial Atlas, Annual 
subseription $36. 
Key to the numerical system 
American Bankers Association. 
with supplements. $2.50. 
Roget’s Thesaurus of English Words and 
Phrases. New edition, revised and en- 
larged. Longmans, 1925, $2.50. 


of the 
Biennial 


Publishers 


American Institute of Banking, 110 E. 42nd 
St.. N. Y¥. ©. 
Adelphi Co., 160 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 
Appleton Publishing Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bankers Publishing Co., 71 Warren St. 
N. ¥. C. 
Banking Law Journal, 71 Murray St., N. Y. C. 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., 185 Madison Ave., N. Y. C. 
Brady Publishing Co., 71 Murray St. N. Y. C. 
F. S. Crofts & Son, 41 Union Sq., N. Y. C. 
The John Day Co., 386 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C. 
Dodd Mead Co.. 4th Ave., & 30th St., N. Y. C. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., Inc., 300 Fourth Ave., 
BN. Ye. G 
2 Publishing Co., 74 Trinity PI., 
Y 


Harper & Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., N. Y. C. 

Henry Holt & Co., 1 Park Ave., N. Y. C. 

Longmans Green & Co., 55 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 

The Macmillan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 

McGraw-Hill Book Co., 370 Fifth Ave., 
a. FG 

Payson & Clark, Ltd., 6 E. 53rd St., N. Y. C. 

Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 

Rand McNally & Co, 536 So. Clark St.. 
Chicago. 

The Ronald Press Co., 15 E. 26th St. N. Y. C. 

Russell Sage Foundation, 130 E. 22nd St., 
RN. ¥. G 

Chas. Scribner's Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 

Stanford University Press, Berkeley, Calif. 

University of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Ave., 
Chicago. 

University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 

D. Van Nostrand Co., 8 Warren St., N. Y. C. 

Effingham Wilson, 16, Copthall Ave., London, 
BE. C. 2. 


DRESS THE BANK 
SKYLIGHT 


with beautiful Athey Shades 











This handsome shade is the regular Athey 
quality of workmanship and material. It 
} is made in many sunfast colors and 
| weighs only 5-8 of an ounce per sq. ft. It is 
| manufactured in almost any size, some in 
service as large as 20 ft. x 36 ft. in one leaf. 


The Athey Shade is adjusted by a small 
wall crank. 


Hundreds of successful installations have 
developed a perfected product. 


Athey Skylight shades are translucent, 
shading without eliminating necessary 
light and allowing full light when needed. 


Write for interesting catalog 


ATHEY COMPANY 


6101 W. 65th St., Chicago, Ill. 
Representatives in Principal Cities 


In Canada, Cresswell-Pomeroy, Reg’d, Montreal & Totonto 








N the business of 
manufacturing en- 
velopes, too, there 
are standards of 
safety, integrity, 
reliability and fair 
dealing. 
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ENVELOPE CO. 
4500 CORTLAND ST. 
CHICAGO, - ILLINOIS 
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| you HOW this bank and its correspon- 
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may be. 


gladly be given. 
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PUBLIC 








What of | 
1931? 


Before you make plans for the New Year, 





we should like the opportunity to tell 


dents have forged ahead during 1930 
—and WHY this is a yearly occurrence, 
no matter what business conditions 


Ask us for full particulars, which will 


The National Bank of the 
REPUBLIC 


OF CHICAGO :: 


Office of New York Representative, No. 5 Nassau St. 
Office of Pacific Coast Representative, Citizens National Bank Bldg., Los Angeles 
Office of London Representative, 8 King William St., London, E. C. 4 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, 
ETC., REQUIRED BY THE 
ACT OF CONGRESS OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912. 


Of THE BANKERS MONTHLY published monthly 
at Chicago. Illinois, for October 1, 1930. 


STATE OF ILLINOIS) 
COUNTY OF CoOoKs5®* 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
G. Prather Knapp, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is the 
Business Manager of the BANKERS MONTHLY and 
that the following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the ownership. 
menagement (and if a daily paper, the circula 
tion), ete., of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 
411, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on 
the reverse of this form to-wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the pub 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business 


managers are: Publisher, Rand McNally & 
Company, 536 S. Clark St., Chicago, IIl. 


Editor, John Y. Beaty, 536 S. Clark St., Chicago, 
Ill. Managing Editor and Business Manager, 
G. Prather Knapp, 536 S. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a cor 
poration, its name and address must be stated 
and also immediately thereunder the names and 
addresses of stockholders owning or holding 
one per cent or more of total amount of stock 
If not owned by a corporation, the names and 
addresses of the individual owners must be 
given. If owned by a firm, company, or other 
unincorporated concern, its name and address, 
as well as those of each individual member, 
must be given.) 


Rand McNally and Company, 536-538 South 
Clark Street, Chicago, a corporation of which 
the following are the stockholders owning or 
holding one per cent or more of the total amount 
of stock—Harry B. Clow and Andrew F. W. 
MeNally, Trustees of Estate of Andrew McNally, 
deceased, 536-538 South Clark St. Chicago, IIl.; 
H. B. Clow, 60 Scott St. Chicago, Ill.; Andrew 
F. W. MeNally, 536-538 South Clark St., 
Chicago, Ill.; Estate of James McNally, 536-538 
South Clark St., Chicago, Ill.; Mrs. Wm. H. 
Milchsack, 518 Centre St., Bethlehem, Pa.; Mrs. 
Clara M. Hohl, 5 Edgewood Park, New Rochelle, 
N. Y.; Mrs. June P. M. Chapin, care Whitney 
Central Trust & Savings Bank, City Bank 
Branch, New Orleans, La.; E. C. Buehring. 
536-538 South Clark St., Chicago, Ill.; Eleanor 
V. MeNally, 1041 Judson Ave., Evanston, IIl.; 
Julia Hessert, Drake Hotel, Chicago, Ill.; Gustav 
Hessert, 536-538 South Clark St., Chicago, Ill: 
Louise P. Bunts, 550 Surf Street, Chicago, Ill. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 
1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 


mortgages, or other securities are: (If there 
are none, so state.) None. 
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I believe The Bankers Monthly 
has been educational to all ofh- 
cers of this bank and by having 
subscribed for a sufficient quan- 
tity to pass around to each officer 
of the bank, I believe it has been 
not only educational to the offi- 
cers but of special business and 
financial importance to the bank. 


T. N. McCAULEY 


President, Consolidated National 
Bank, Tucson, Ariz. 
















You can make money 
for your bank by read- 











ing the articles on pages 


7,8,11,15,19, 21,26 and 34 

















The executive who has come up 
through the ranks inspires loyalty 
without effort, for he still remembers 
how the worker thinks. If, unfor- 
tunately, he has forgotten this, he is 
not likely to rise far above the ranks. 
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4. That the two paragraphs next above. 
giving the names of the owners, stockholders. 
and security holders, if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders as 
they appear upon the books of the company but 
also, in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company 
as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom 
such trustee is acting, is given; also that the 
said two paragraphs contain statements embrac- 
ing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, associa- 
tion, or corporation has any interest direct or 
indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securi- 
ties than as so stated by him. 





5. That the average number of copies of 
each issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid sub 
scribers during the six months preceding the 
date shown above is........ (This information 
is required from daily publications only.) 


G. Prather Knapp 
Business Manayer 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 26th 
day of September, 1930. 


M. J. Stanton, Notary Public 
[SEAL] 


(My commission expires December 8tn,, 1930) 


















The Bankers Librarian 


SEcurRITY SALESMANSHIP—A 
course edited by Samuel O. Rice, 
educational director, and pre- 


sented by Leslie A. Morgan. 
Published by Investment Bank- 


ers Association of America, 
Chicago. For distribution to 
members of the Investment 


Bankers Association only. 
To the present reviewer this book was 


especially interesting although he, himself, | 
scarcely ever expects to sell a security and | 
although he realizes that the same thing | 


applies to many of his readers. 
However, if one stops to consider it, the 


personal selling of security is the essence | 


of any banker’s job, or at least of that 
half of it which consists of increasing the 
liability figures in his bank’s statement. 
The book is a carefully edited stenog- 
raphie report of an actual course in security 
salesmanship, sponsored by the Investment 
Bankers Association of America which was 
presented to 150 salesmen from 58 invest- 
ment houses in New York City during the 
winter of 1929-1930 by Mr. Leslie A. 
Morgan, sales manager and assistant vice 
president of the Guardian Detroit Co., Inc., 
following an outline prepared by the Edu- 
cation Committee of the I. B. A. under 
Samuel O. Rice, as educational director. 
The main idea of the course was not to 
impart elementary principles of security 
selling but to ‘‘step up’’ security salesmen 
of million-dollar caliber into two-million 
dollar-a-vear men. Participants were asked 
to fill out a questionnaire which, with very 
slight changes might well be taken as an 
outline for self-examination by any banker. 
Omitting six routine questions, it follows: 
7. What vocation were you interested 
in at 20? 


8. Why did you change your mind? 

9. Why are you interested in investment 
banking? 

10. Why do you believe you are qualified 
to sell? 

11. What selling experience have you 
had? 2 

12. Have you many friends? 

13. Do they come to you with their 
troubles. 

14. Can you help them? 

15. Why do you do it? 

16. What do you expect to get out of it? 

17. Were you a member of a fraternity 
in college? 

18. Were you ever an officer of a stu- 
dent organization? 

19. Were you a captain of an athletic 
team? 

20. Are you inclined to direct enter- 

prises in which you are interested? 

21. Have you ever accomplished an ex- 
tremely difficult undertaking? 

22. What was the nature of it? 

23. What have you ever done that some 
one told you could not be done? 

24. Why did you do it? 

25. Have you ever undertaken a thing 
you could not finish? 

26. Why didn’t you finish it? 


(Continued on page 60) 
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LOCKS 


HE Central Savings Bank at 

Broadway & 73rd Street, 
New York, equipped its Safe 
Deposit Vaults with Yale Con- 
cealed-indicator Safe Deposit 
Locks. The President of this 
bank stated: “This lock ap- 
pealed to me for the 





2 ry. reason that the cus- 
/ t ‘9, 
y tomers’ key could 
Yay not be known until 
the box was actually 
4, 4” 
} %, #e rented. 


After the original 
installation this bank 
added 3,200 additional 
boxes in two years and 
again ordered 2,800 
making 8,000 boxes 
within three years from 
the bank opening— 
Good Locks help— 


| 





MBE 





CENTRAL SAVINGS BANK, NEW YORK 
York & Sawyer, Architects 
Frederick S. Holmes, New York, Bank Vault Engineer 
Mosler Safe Co., Hamilton, Ohio, Builders of Vault Equipment 
Remington & Sherman Co., Philadelphia, Pa., Additional Boxes 


The country’s finest safe deposit vaults are equipped with Yale Locks 
THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO., STAMFORD, CONN., U.S. A. 





YALE MARKED 1S YALE MADE 


REPLACES SEALING WAX 
me Original »» Only 


BANKERS’ 








FISHSKIN SEALS 


Approved by Postal Department and 
Insurance Companies 


DAVENPORT-TAYLOR MFG. CO. 


412 ORLEANS ST. 
Write for Samples and Prices 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


































OUR OFFERING LIST WILL BE MAILED REGULARLY UPON REQUEST 


G M A C obligations 


enjoy the protective background of highly liquid assets, with 
credit factors widely diversified in region and enterprise. Long 
regarded as a national standard for short term investment, they 
have been purchased by individuals, institutions and 
thousands of banks the country over. 


available in convenient maturities and 
denominations at current discount rates 


GENERAL MorTors 
ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Executive Office -- BROADWAY at 57TH STREET ~ New York City 





CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS ° OVER $80,000,000 


























MIDLAND BANK 


LIMITED 
c= 


A Complete Banking Service 


The Midland Bank offers exceptional facilities 
for the transaction of banking business of every 
description. It has offices in the Atlantic Liners 






































“Aquitania” “Berengaria” “Mauretania” 
and with affiliated banks operates over 2500 
branches in Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 


The offices in Poultry and at 196 Piccadilly are 
specially equipped for the use and convenience of 
American visitors in London. 





























= 


Head Office: POULTRY, LONDON, E.C.2 
Overseas Branch: 122 OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 



































I assure you that I am one of your many 
readers who derives considerable profit 
and pleasure from reading the articles 
which are brought to your subscribers. 
As you well know, a number of our 
directors are receiving your good mag- 
































azine and they have expressed their 
appreciation for the very helpful arti- 
cles which they are privileged to read. 























DAVID F. KAPP 


Cashier, The First National Bank of 
State College, State College, Pa. 
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Security Salesmanship 


(Continued from page 59) 

27. Have you ever done anything of 
which you were ashamed? 

28. What comments have others made on 
your personality? 

29. What personal eccentricities anil 
mannerisms have others named in 
you? 

30. What efforts have you made to over- 
come them, and how successful have 
you been in so doing? 

31. Are you tempted to interrupt others? 

Do you do it? Why? 

What percentage of persons witi 
whom you come in contact in busi- 
ness, or socially, impress you as 
slow talkers because you can finish 
the average sentence that they 
start before they can finish it them- 
selves? 

“3. What outside courses of study have 

you pursued? 

34. Is your memory good. How do you 
remember things, by visualization, 
by sound or by association of 
ideas? 


to 


ut 


How do you rate your ability as com- 
pared to others? 

The book’s 18 chapters follow the course 
through the treatment of investment bank- 
ing as a vocation, methods of security sales- 
manship, qualities of the good security 
salesman, study of the investor’s peculiari- 
ties, fitting the security to the investor, 
steps and test points in developing sales, 
meeting objections, mechanies of handling 
orders, ethies of the business, selling to in- 
stitutions, sales plans and sales lists. 

Quoting the instructor: 

‘*A bank must keep its earning assets 
busy in periods of depression as well as in 
prosperous eras. The law requires primary 
reserves of a certain proportion. After that 
the bank supplies chiefly short-term credit, 
but to effect broader diversification and 
greater safety it also has a secondary re- 
serve which is made up chiefly of bonds, 
commercial paper and acceptances. The 
sound handling of secondary reserves, or 
call it the bank’s investment account, is one 
of the most important points in efficient 
bank management. Each bank’s invest- 
ment ‘problem is highly individual and the 
salesman who can help his bank customers 
in wise selection of bonds for their second- 
ary reserves is rewarded with a very desira- 
ble class of business. 

**One of the most difficult jobs in the 
world is to sell the board of directors of a 
small country bank. Take a town of five 
or ten thousand people. The directors of 
banks there usually have plenty of time on 
hand, and they become quite a problem for 
a salesman. One or two officers now usually 
do the buying, but occasionally you may 
have to sell to the board or a sizable ‘com- 
mittee.’ This is a different kind of selling 
than a sale to an individual. In the group 
there is usually one man who is the leader, 
the key to the situation. He may be one 
of the officers of the bank or some loca! 
attorney, merchant or farmer who is always 
consulted and his OK is what counts. You 
must identify him. If you ean ascertain 
from their attitude or conversation who the 
real power is on that board of directors, 
who actually buys the bonds.’’ . 





Banks Reported Closed 


12 National Banks; 83 State Banks; 
8 Private Banks 


* Indicates Press Report 


Arizona 
Somerton — Farmers-Commercial 
Bank (Branch of Yuma) 
Yuma—Farmers-Commercial State Bank 


State 


Arkansas 
Beebe—White County Bank 
Bradford—Citizens Bank 
Jonesboro—American Trust Co. 
Poeahontas—Randolph State Bank 
Searey—Union Bank & Trust Co. 
Florida 
Perry—First National Bank 
Illinois ‘ 
Martinsville—First National Bank 
Melrose Park—Citizens State Bank 
Pierson Station—State Bank of Pierson 
Virden—Farmers & Merchants State 
Bank 
Indiana 
Cates—*Cates Bank 
Indianapolis—City Trust Co. 
Indianapolis—Postal Station State Bank 
Indianapolis—Washington Bank & Trust 
Co. 
South Bend—Peoples State Bank 
Iowa 
Badger—Badger Savings Bank 
Corning—* Hogan State Bank 
Ellsworth—State Bank of Ellsworth 
Jewell—State Bank of Jewell 
Le Claire—Le Claire Savings Bank 
Linden—Farmers State Bank 
Luverne—Luverne State Bank 
Martensdale—Martensdale Bank 
Nodaway—Adams Co. Bank 
Swan—Swan Savings Bank 
Villisea—First National Bank 
Kansas 
Hartford—Hartford National Bank 
Lindsborg—* First National Bank 
Mound City—Union State Bank 
Waverly—Commercial State Bank 
Maryland 
Haneock—Union Exchange Bank 


Michigan 
Hamtramek—Wojecik State Bank 
Shabbona—Shabbona Bank of Thomas 
MeConnell & Co. (Deeker P. O.) 
Minnesota 
Litchfield—Farmers & Merchants State 
Bank 


Ottertail—* Farmers State Bank 
Mississippi 





reial Bank & Trust Co. 
Okolona—Okolona Banking Co. 
Osyka—Farmers Bank 
Oxford—Guaranty Bank & Trust Co. 
Shelby—*Bank of Shelby 


Missouri 
Ava—Bank of Ava 
Cape Girardeau—St. 
Land Bank 
Hume—Commercial. State Bank 
New Florence—New Florence Bank 
Nebraska 
Battle Creek—Battle Creek Valley Bank 
Center—Center State Bank 
Pierce—Citizens State Bank 
Rosemont—Bank of Rosemont 


Louis Joint Stock 
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aie your home burns. If 

our policy us safe, you can rebuild 
without red tape or delays 

But what if your priceless papers 
and private records are reduced to a 
black ashes? There is no 
imsurance that can replace them for 
you. But there :: a form of msurance 


t will p 
that will pre 


YOU 
Safeguarded Your 
Valuable Papers 
Against FIRE? 


handtul of 


Jeposy box 


Fire s only one of the many cangeee 


tect them for you- asafe 


threaten 
vur valuables 





Important Papers Burn Easily— 
But How Hard They are to Replace! 


lost, stolen, misplaced, or destroyed. 
In your home your papers are 
never safe. Ina safe deposit box 
in our strong vaujts they will be 
veally sate 
The rental cost of a box is very 
small and you can afford it very much 
better than you can afford to lose a 
single valuable récord or paper. 
Protect yourself now—from tre, 
from theft, from losa in every form 
Rent one of 


S®ONES 88.00 FER YEAR AND WU 


This folder was really burned around the edges before it was mailed to customers of The Mercantile- 


Commerce Bank and Trust 


Co., St. Louis. You can see how effective this was in putting over the 


message for the rental of safe deposit boxes. 


‘ 





Verdigre- 
Walton— 
New York 
Albany—Gallo Bros. 
Amsterdam—Pasquale di Mezza 
Binghamton—B. H. Nelson & Son 
Depew—Transit Banking Co. 
Schenectady—Pasquale De 
Banker 
Syracuse—Nicholas Marnell 
Utica—-Roeco Perretta & Co. 
Tomaino Brothers 
North Carolina 
Elk Park—Citizens Bank 
Windsor—Citizens Bank 
North Dakota 
Braddock—Emmons County State Bank 
Braddock— Farmers State Bank 
Cayuga—Citizens State Bank 
Crosby—First & Security State Bank 


Knox County Bank 
Walton State Bank 


Marvo, 





Falkirk—Falkirk State Bank 
Hurdsfield—Farmers & Merchants Bank 
Lawton—Security State Bank 


Linton—Peoples State Bank 
Minnewauken—Minnewauken State Bank 
Sherwood—First International Bank 
Temvik—Templeton State Bank 
Zahl—State Bank of Zahl 


Oklahoma 
Billings—Billings National Bank 
Braman—Farmers State Bank 


Carmen—Carmen State Bank 


Covington—American State Bank 
Randlett—Bank of Randlett 
Rosston—Security State Bank 
Yale—Farmers & Merchants Bank 


Pennsylvania 
Addison—First National Bank 
Nanty Glo—Miners & Merchants Bank 


South Dakota 
Artesian—Artesian State Bank 
Cresbard—Bank of Cresbard 
Cresbard—Guaranty State Bank 
Eagle Butte—Citizens State, Bank 


Eureka—Farmers & Merchants State 
Bank 
Wallace—Security State Bank 
Tennessee 


Big Sandy—Peoples Union Bank & Trust 
Co. (Branch of Camden) 

Camden—Peoples Union Bank & Trust 
Co. 


Texas 

Arlington—First National Bank 

Carbon—First State Bank 

Conroe—Farmers & Merchants 
Bank 

Dorehester—Dorchester State Bank 

Howe—Farmers National Bank 

Kempner—Kempner State Bank 

Lindale—Farmers & Merchants 
Bank 

Linden—Citizens State Bank 

Paris—Red River Valley Trust Co. 


State 


State 


NEW BANKS REPORTED IN PROCESS OF ORGANIZATION 


*I ndicates Press Report 


5 National Banks; 3 State Banks 


s 
t 
Strate « Town NAME OF BANK CAPITAL “ie CORRESPONDENT 
California 
: Hollister *Hollister National Bank GRINS wescctiesas J. R. Pendergrass 
ows 
Earlham Earlham Savings Bank 25,000 $12,500 C. E. Diets, President 
(To open January 5, 1931) Surplus’ W. G. Jackson, Cashier 
Missouri ? 
Rich Hill *Security Bank of Rich Hill 25,000 5,000 8. P. Lindsey, Cashier 
Surplus 
New York , 
Argyle National Bank of Argyle ED ih esxcanncxana C. J. Hopkins 
North Carolina 
Roxboro SE I bia vite cin ceed! cccececadacd nécceceencesaaccsdansaseeneel 
: (Branch of Durham) 
Pennsylvania - 
Sewickley The Union National Bank of 100,000 ceed Eugene Murray, President 
: Sewickley Frank R. Denton, Cashier 
e 
Eastland Eastland National Bank 50,000 . J. B. Steele 
Lindale First National Bank in Lin- 25,000 Sam R. Greer, Tyler, Tex. 


dale 
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Washington, 
D. C. 


Illinois 
Bartonville 
(Peoria P. O.) 
Bloomington 
Chicago 
Maywood 


Polo 


Woodlawn 
Indiana 

Cambridge City 

Hammond 

La Porte 


Iowa 
Elgin 


Holy Cross 


Kansas 
Baldwin City 


Englewood 














McPherson 




















Paola 











Kentucky 
Marion 

















Vanceburg 











Versailles 














Louisiana 
Ruston 

















Shreveport 











ine 
Fairfield 








Portland 
Michigan 
Detroit 
Minnesota 
Minneota 
Mississippi 
Gulfport 
























































Missouri 
Fulton 
Joplin 




















South Greenfield 














Nebraska 
Brainard 
Cedar Bluffs 


New York 
Binghamton 
Buffalo 


North Carolina 
Apex 















































Burlington 














Raleigh 








Speed 


North Dakota 
Lisbon 























Van Hook 
hio 





Cincinnati 




















Piqua 


Rockford 




















Oklahoma 
Talihina 
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State & Town 





CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS 


ABSORPTIONS AND CHANGES IN TITLE 


5 Consolidations; 5 Purchases; 2 Title Changes; 29 Mergers; 4 Absorptions; 
1 Reorganization; 14 Successions; 5 Taken Over 


PRESENT NAME 


Federal-American National 
Bank & Trust Co. 

Bartonville Bank 

First National Bank & Trust 

ne State Bank 

Maywood State Bank 


First National Bank 
First National Bank 


First National Bank & Trust 
Co. 


Peoples State Bank 


First National Bank & Trust 


*o. 
Elgin State Bank 


Farmers Savings Bank 


(N.Buena Vista P.O ) 


Baldwin State Bank 


First National Bank 


McPherson-Citizens State 
Bank 


Miami County National Bk 


Farmers Bank & Trust Co. 

Citizens-Deposit Bank 

Amsden Bank & Trust Co. 

Ruston State Bank & Trust 
Co 


Commercial-American 
& Trust Co. 


Bank 


Augusta Trust Co. 
(Branch of Augusta) 

Fidelity Trust Co. 
(Woodfords Branch) 


Guardian Detroit Bank 


Farmers & Merchants Na- 
tional Bank 


First National Bank 


The Callaway Bank 
Conqueror First National Bk. 


Farmers State Bank 


Brainard State Bank 
Bank of Cedar Bluffs 


Citizens Trust Co. 
Commercial Trust Co. 


Page Trust Co. 
(Branch of Aberdeen) 
Greensboro Bank & Trust 
Co., Bank of Commerce 
(Branch of Greensboro) 
Page Trust Co. 
(Branch of Aberdeen) 
North Carolina Bank & Trust 
Co.(Branch of Greensboro) 


Farmers State Bank 


First National Bank 


Provident Savings Bank & 
Trust Co. 
Citizens National Bank & 


Trust Co 
Rockford National Bank 


First State Pank in Talihina 


ForMER NAME 


Federal-American National Merger 
Bank and Merchants Bank 
& Trust Co. 
Bartonville State Bank Reorganization 


First National Bank and First Merger 
Trust & Sevings Bank 

Old Colony State Bank and Merger 
Cosmopolitan State Bank 

Maywood Trust & Savings Merger 
Bank 

Exchange National Bank 


4 Succeeds 
Farmers State Bank 


Taken over 


First National Bank, Dublin, Merger 
and First National Bank & 
Trust Co., Cambridge City 

Peoples Co-Operative State Succeeds 
Bank 

Peoples Trust & Savings Bank Purchased 


Elgin Savings Bank and Citi- Merger 
zens State Bank 
North Buena Vista State Bk., Taken over 
North Buena Vista 


Peoples State Bank and Bald- Merger 
win State Bank 

Security State Bank, Ross- Merger 
ton, Okla., and First Na- 
tional Bank, Englewood, 


Kans. : 
Conway State Bank, Con- 
way, and McPherson & 


Citizens State Bank 


Merger 


State Bank of Hillsdale, Hills- Merger 
dale, and Miami Co. Na- 
tional Bank 

Marion Bank and Farmers Merger 
Bank & Trust Co, 

Citizens Bank and Deposit Merger 
Bank 

me of J. Amsden & Co., Title 
ne. 


Ruston State Bank Title 


American Bank & Trust Co. Succeeds 
and American National 
Bank 


Fairfield Savings & Trust Co. Succeeds 


Forest City Trust Co. Succeeds 


Union Savings Bank and Merger 
Guardian Detroit Bank 


Farmers State Bank, Green Taken over 
Valley 


National Bank of Gulfport Merger 
and First National Bank 


Guthrie Bank, Guthrie, Mo. Taken over 

Miners Bank and Conqueror Merger 
First National Bank 

Bank of Pennsboro, Penns- Merger 
boro, and Farmers State 
Bank, South Greenfield 


Farmers State Bank Purchased 
Farmers & Merchants Bank Merger 
and Bank of Cedar Bluffs 


Citizens Bank Succeeds 
Genesee National Bank and Merger 
Commercial Trust Co. 


Raleigh Banking & Trust Co. Succeeds 
(Branch of Raleigh) 


Bank of Commerce Succeeds 


Raleigh Banking & Trust Co. Succeeds 


Farmers Banking & Trust Succeeds 


Co. 


State Bank of Lisbon 
Farmers State Bank 
Farmers State Bank 


and Consolidation 
Purchased 


Bank of Commerce & Trust Merger 
Co. and Provident Savings 
Bank & Trust Co. 

Piqua Savings Bank Co. 


First National Bank and Merger 
Rockford National Bank 


Purchased 


First National Bank Succeeds 


How CHANGED 


SURPLUS & 


CasHIER 


C. D. Boyer 


L. G. Fishel 
F. M. Rice 
J. R. Darmstadt 


B. H. Unangst 
Morton Wood 


D.E 


Gavit 


H. F. MeCormick 


B. H. Baumgartner 


C. J. Adams 


C. B. Butell 


H. H. Whitaker 


J. P. Graham 


P.M 


Brown, Jr 


.W. W. Merrill, 


Manager 
J. B. Christian, 
Asst. Treasurer 


S. B. Erickson 


P. A. Stilwell 


N.O. Walther f 


J. C. O'Byrne, Tr 


.L. M. Gould, Mgr. 


M. W. McPherson, 
Manager 


. |W. R. Martin, 


CaPimTaL Paoeets PRESIDENT 
$2,000,000 $1,500,000 John Poole 
30,000 7,500\W. W. Barton 
300,000 100,000 H. K. Hoblit 
1,000,000 791,280 T. R. Thorsen 
50,000 25,000 R. H. Griffin 
25,000 26,340G. B. Welborn 
25,000 J. K. Stinson 
300,000 280,670 H. W. Fox 
30,000 6,000 Ernest Schari 
30,000 1,000 P. G. Brecht 
30,000 20,340 A. D. Butell 
150,000 60,430 F. W. Sponable 
30,000 39,520G. W. Stamper 
100,000 85,680 F. H. Tarver 
300,000 78,560 Val H. Murrell 
40,000 75,210 H. J. Tillemans 
400,000 77,610J. J. Harry 
pe 30,000 10,490W. G. Putney 
250,000 198,830 F. J. Baumann 
25,000 8,000 Otto Bremer 
25,000 10,280 A. Peterson 
90,000 14,080G. H. O'Neil 
15,000 1,500J. T. Bailey 


Manager 

R. P. Cherry, Asst. 
Sec. & Treas. 

W. R. Sandager 


A. T. Olson 


O. L. Disher 


t 
Clarke Chapman 


(Continued on next page) 
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CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS 


ABSORPTIONS AND CHANGES IN TITLE 


State & Town 
Pennsylvania 
Brownsville 
Chester 
Clearfield 


Hamburg 


Tower City 
Uniontown 
South Dakota 
Armour 
Hot Springs 
Tennessee 
Gleason 
Obion 
Texas 
Edinburg 


Grand Prairie 
Plainview 


Santa Anna 
Spanish Fork 
"Norfolk 
Richmond 
Virginia Beach 


West Virginia 
Reedsville 


Wisconsin 
Deerfield 
Eau Claire 


Wyoming 


Newcastle 


State & Town 


California 
Monterey 


Florida 
St. Petersburg 
inois 
Loraine 
diana 
Decatur 
North Carolina 
Arapahoe 
Bayboro 
Maysville 


New Bern 
Oriental 


Vanceboro 


Wilmington 


Artesian 


Prairie du Chien 





Present NAME ForMER NAME 





Absorbed 
and Merger 


Monongahela National Bank Second National Bank 
Chester-Cambridge Bank & Cambridge Trust Co. 


How CHANGED 





SURPLUS & 


. 
CAPITAL Prorirs 


PRESIDENT 


Snowdon 
Faith 


aa. FF. 


Trust Co. Chester National Bank 
County National Bank Bituminous National Bank,|Purchased «—«-_—= |... 2 ccc | ccc cccccccclecccccccceccecece 
Winburne 
Hamburg Savings & Trust Kempton State Bank, Kemp- Merger 167,480 402,800S. D. Bausher 
Co. ton, and Hamburg Savings 
& Trust Co. 
Tower City National Bank Commercial State Bank ané@ Consolidation 59,000 265,790C. M. Kaufman 
Tower City National Bank 
National Bank of Fayette Fayette Title & Trust Co. Merger  ~_is......... Rieiacanes 
County and National Bank of 
Fayette County 
Citizens State Bank Armour State Bank and Citi- Consolidation = ....... 2... - oe cee cee 
zens State Bank 
Bank of Hot Springs Oral State Bank, Oral Taken over 40,000 34,760 A. S. Halley 
Bank of Gleason Bank of Gleason and Farmers Merger 25,000 39,000 R. W. Bandy 
& Citizens Bank 
Commercial Bank Bank of Obion Absorbed 25,000 15,000 W. P. Beaird 
American State Bank & Trust Bijebers State Bank & Trust Succeeds | ere W. W. Collier 
0. oO. 
Grand Prairie Bank State City National Bank Succeeds 25,000 .......H. V. Copeland 
Plainview National Bank First National Bank in Plain- Merger 125,000 67,800 L. S. Kinder 
view, and Security State 
Bank and Plainview Na- 
tional Bank 
First National Bank State National Bank Absorbed 50,000 73,710 B. Weaver 
Commercial Bank First National Bank Absorbed Reed Smoot 
Virginia National Bank Virginia National Bank and Merger 600,000 423,560 A. W. Brock 
Virginia Bank & Trust Co. 
American Bank & Trust Co. West End Bank and Ameri- Merger 
ean Bank & Trust Co. 
Virginia National Bank (Vir- Virginia Bank & Trust Co. Succeeds 
ginia Beach Branch of Nor- Ine. (Virginia Beach Br. 
folk) of Norfolk) 
Farmers & Merchants Bank Bank of Masontown, Mason Merger 
Town, and Farmers & Mer- 
chants Bank 
Bank of Deerfield First National Bank and Consolidation 50,000 6,000G. O. Bergland 
Bank of Deerfield 
State Bank of Eau Claire Security State Bank and Merger 175,000 57,600 W. C. Tufts 
State Bank of Eau Claire 
First State Bank Security State Bank and First Consolidation 25,000 28,400 H. G. Weare 


State Rank 


NEW BANKS ORGANIZED OR REOPENED 


15 State Banks; 1 National Bank; 





NaME or Bank CaprmraL 

Monterey County Trust & Savings Bank (Branch of 

| ae ae a Reese 
Florida National Bank at St. Petersburg $200,000 
Peoples State Bank (Reopened) 20,000 
Old Adams County Bank (Reopened) 120,0000 
Eastern Bank & Trust Co. (Reopened) (Branch of 

New Bern) 
Eastern Bank & Trust Co. (Reopened) (Branch of 

New Bern) “< 
Eastern Bank & Trust Co. (Reopened) (Branch of 

New Bern) 
Eastern Bank & Trust Co. (Reopened) 
Eastern Bank & Trust Co. (Branch of New Bern) 

(Reopened) 
Eastern Bank & Trust Co. (Branch of New Bern) 

(Reopened) 
North Carolina Industrial Bk.(Branch of Greensboro) 
North Carolina Industrial Bk.(Branch of Greensboro) 
Gwinner State Bank (Reopened) 15,000 
me ——i‘“‘éi‘i‘iétsl TE a a alia cat 
Live Stock State Bank 25,000 
Peoples State Bank (Reopened) 40,000 


10 Reopened Banks 


SURPLUS & 


> - a 
Paorrre PRESIDENT 


$100,000 Geo. J. Avent 
6,500,J. A. Ausmus 


CasHIER 


T. A. Waggoner 
G. R. Crothers, Tr 


D.C. Kerstetter 


A. D. Lewis 


G. C. Smith 
M. E. Fanning 
C. E. Dean 
W.S. Ramsey 


J.T. Yaegor 
David Bates 


O. L. Cheaney 
P. P. Thomas 


H. G. Whitehead 


Parker, Jr., 
Manager 


E. J. Helmicks 
K. R. Kuele 


R. Hurtt 


CasHIER 


. Louis Vidoroni, Manager 
F. C. Schwalbe 


Newell Sapp 


50,000 J. W. Tyndall R. E. Meibers 
M. A. Matthews, Asst. Cash 
W.J.Swan W. R. Ross 

.. J.J. Talman, Jr. 

. O. W. Yelverton 
7,170 T. H. Knaack , M. J. Drobny 
emenwenwihe C. O. Ginrich H. F. Sprague 
2,500 N. P. Hanson O. E. Adams 
5,200 James Fisher Emanuel Rod 





Slogans To Use In Promoting Systematic Saving 


Suggested by Rome C. Stephenson, President, American Bankers Association. 


1. Save a percentage of all you earn and 
put it into a savings account. 





2. There is no substitute for a savings 
account. 
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What Happens In the Wild West 


A banker in Montana retained an 
efficiency expert to survey a local 
mine. The expert arrived on a bitter 
cold day and was met at the station 
with a sleigh. The driver wrapped a 
buffalo robe around the expert who 
took him sharply to task for his in- 


“Overs and Shorts” 


The Penalty For Not 
Advertising 


A story is told of a bank in a 
small city that decided to go into 
the trust business. Instead of taking 
the publie into its confidence and ad. 
vertising exactly what it was doing, 
it simply changed its name from The 


efficiency and 
around with the 
hair inside. 

As they left 
the railroad sta- 
tion, the driver 
began to laugh. 
The expert 
squirmed in his 
seat at first and 


finally asked 
hotly. 
“Are you 


laughing at 
me?’ 

‘*Naw,’’ said 
the driver. ‘‘ I’m 
not laughin’ at 


you. I’m laugh- 





in’ at them 
erazy  buffa- 
loes.’’ 

—_> 


him turn it 


THE ADVERTISING MAN 


By JULIAN M. CASE 
(With Apologies To Walt Mason) 


I used to think, in days gone by, that 
I would like to be a big bank adver- 
tising guy and spend their dough so 
free. I thought all that he had to do 
was write a little ad and maybe buy a 
book or two to make the printers glad. 
Instead of that the poor old goof is 
pestered day and night to buy a sign 
upon a roof or patronize a fight. He’s 
hounded by the fat old dames, who 
have pet charities, to give an ad to 
help get janes to cover up their knees. 
The Program and the Annual—the 
Moonlight and the Ball just make his 
life a perfect-——well, just that! if he 
don’t “‘fall’’. From morn ’til night it’s 
“Take an ad!” or “Gimme fifty bucks 
to help sick cats in Trinidad’’ ’til] 
finally he goes “‘nuts’’. Then when the 
boss stops to inquire, ‘‘Where are 
those ideas bright, what have you 
done to earn your hire?” He sure is 


Farmers State Bank to The Farmers 


State Bank & 
Trust Co. 
Someone on 
the street asked 
his friend what 
the idea of the 
new name was. 
The uninformed 
friend felt that 
it was up to him 
to make an ex- 
planation 
he remarked, 
**O, haven’t you 
heard? Why 
the bank has 
joined the big 
trust.’’ The re- 
mark, of course, 
Was misunder- 
stood and the 
report passed 


and | 




























































































































































The successful in a plight. 
big executive is 
big beeause he is 
not too small to look into the mind 
of his lowest paid worker. 





The Little Blue Book 


Series, 5c 


Psychology 
737 Is there a Bogy Man? 
Debate 
1971 ‘‘Vanilla tastes better than 
strawberry.’’ Mr. Brown vs. Mr. 
Smith. 
Current Issues 
842 What is Dander?—and how 
to get it up. 
Drama 
1503 The true story of my 69 
yard run for California. By Riegels. 
Self-Defense 
1560 Cauliflower—how to pre- 
pare it and how to prevent it.— 
Battling Kid Glutch. 
Music 
2029 How to play in any flat. 


“Foremagrams”™ Bank, 
Chicago, Ill. 





Foreman National 









from mouth to 
mouth and grew 
into a story that 
started a run which almost reached 
serious proportions. 
seitslliniacising 
A Silver Lining 

Mrs. Knowall took a great interest 
in the doings of all the neighbors. 
It was a great day for her when 
a new arrival moved into the house 
on the opposite side of the street. 

‘*Well,’’ said her husband when 
he returned from business in the 
evening, ‘‘have you found out any- 
thing about the social standing of 
the new folks across the street ?’’ 

**Not yet,’’ was the reply. ‘‘They 
have no ear.”’ 

“‘No?’’ 

“*Yes, and they have no pomp, no 
phonograph, no radio, and not even 
a grand piano. | can’t imagine what 
they have got.’’ 


‘‘Humph!’’ remarked friend hus- 


band, sardoniecally. ‘‘Perhaps they 
have a bank account.”’ 
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Correspondent 


Service 


developed 
from 68 years’ 
experience 


33, 


| NORTH 

FOREMAN-STATE NATIONAL BANK LASALLE 

FOREMAN-STATE TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK sciaretat 
CHICAGO 





onoltthic 
GROUT On iG ted ie os 


An exterior of concrete surfaced with aluminum leaf 


Capital is interested in buildings that rent 
easily and stay rented. Such a building 
is the Morgan Adams Building in Los 
Angeles, designed by Richard D. King, 
Architect, and built by C. L. Peck, Con- 
tractor, both of Los Angeles. 

Monolithic concrete construction offers 


architects and property owners unlimited 
Opportunities to obtain new and highly 
interesting designs. Today, with keen 
competition in the rental of shop and 
office space, the appeal of unusual nov- 
elty and attractiveness in building design 
may easily influence favorable decisions. 


PORTLAND CEMENT CAssociation= 


Concrete for Permanence and Firesafety 


33 W. GRAND AVENUE 
CHICAGO, , 
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